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EARLY DAYS 


By THE 


HE GRAMOPHONE may be said to owe its origin 

to a green suit. Many years ago I found myself 

in a mood of depression walking along Bond 
Street about dusk, and decided to lighten this de- 
pression by paying a visit to my tailor in Grafton 
Street. There, in the fading daylight, I chose a 
pattern for a green suit. The gloom within and the 
gloom without combined to upset my judgment, and 
the green suit I chose turned out to be much more 
vivid than I had expected. It was indeed the colour 
of a billiard cloth, and it could only be worn with a 
very long overcoat to disguise its brilliant effect at 
noontide. Even so, I noticed as I walked along that 
the eyes of passers by turned involuntarily down to 
the few inches of vivid green trousers which could not 
be concealed. Nobody likes to admit that he has 
chosen the wrong material for a suit; but in the end 
I had to surrender and send it away to be dyed brown. 
So when some ten years later I found myself again 
walking down Bond Street at dusk in a mood of 
depression I avoided turning into my tailor’s to cheer 
myself up by ordering a new suit. But as it was 
imperative to escape from my mood by buying some- 
thing, I turned into the halls of the Zolian Company 
and ordered an AXolian organ. When I got back to 
Herm and studied the catalogue of available music, 
I found that the symphonies I had expected to pump 
out for my pleasure, if for nobody else’s, were no 
longer procurable. I did not feel that I wanted to 
play selections from musical comedies on the organ, 
and wrote accordingly to the makers. They suggested 
as a way out of the difficulty that I should have a 
gramophone. This struck me as a ludicrous proposal. 
My acquaintance with gramophones had led me to 
suppose that they were merely expensive machines for 
reproducing the voice of Caruso fairly adequately, but 
nothing else. My father had bought a gramophone 
in 1909, and I remember his telling me with a great 
deal of pride, that included in the collection of records 
he had bought, which numbered some fifty or sixty, 
were some very expensive ones which had been recom- 
mended as the latest triumphs of recording. These 
included the sextette from Lucia, Caruso and Ancona 
in Dal tempio al limitar, Caruso and Scotti in Solenne 
in quest ’ora, Caruso in Ideale, and Destinn in Un bel 
di. These single-sided celebrity records cost anything 
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from a guinea upwards in those days. There were 
several orchestral records of which I do not remember 
the names, but only that they were all very bad; and 
there was a Harry Lauder singing the Wedding of 
Lauchie McGraw, the playing of which became a kind 
of parlour game, the object being to distinguish each 
time some new word nobody had succeeded in distin- 
guishing before. We never did manage to hear more 
than half the words, and I am always hoping that one 
of the re-issues of Harry Lauder discs will include this 
number. There was also an excellent whistling record 
by Charles Capper of Arditi’s Bacio, which was a great 
delight to my parrot, who, after hearing it repeatedly, 
was able to whistle several of the phrases accurately. 
But there had always been a heap of discs we never 
played, and, for all I knew to the contrary, the gramo- 
phone was in the same state in 1922 as it was in 1909. 
However, when the catalogue of the Vocalion Com- 
pany arrived and I found that I could get such things — 
as Schumann’s Piano Quintet, and when the instru- — 
ment itself finally arrived and I found that it would 
play such music in a way I had never supposed 
possible, I immediately became a slave to this new 
delight. But so little did I know about the gramo- 
phone that I didn’t even know the name of His. 
Master’s Voice, or, at any rate, I didn’t realise its 
importance, and it was my engineer who first advised 
me to get hold as soon as possible of an H.M.V. 
catalogue. So much for the uses of advertisement if 
one is not interested in the wares that are being 
offered. At the present day I should be equally 
ignorant of the names of most of the famous motor 
cars in existence. Well, having got my gramophone 
and started to buy records, I became, as so many 
people had become before and so many people have 
become since, completely absorbed in it. My Vocalion 
instrument reached me in March, 1922, and by June, 
when I found myself in town on my way to Capri, I 
could talk about nothing else. ‘‘ You had better write 
me an article for my monthly gramophone page in the 
Daily Telegraph,”’ said Mr. Robin Legge in the billiard 
room of the Savile. So as soon as I got to Capri I sat 
down to try to convey to the world my own excite- 
ment, which, of course, had been fostered by the 
approval of that great pioneer Robin Legge. The 
gramophone owes much to him. He was the first who 
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ever burst into what we can hardly call that silent 
sea, so let us say into print about the gramophone. 
I was astonished to receive a number of letters from 
enthusiasts all over the place, on the contents of 
which I meditated in the sun. Unfortunately, I have 
mislaid that first packet of gramophone letters, but I 
remember being very much impressed by one from 
Wales in which I heard for the first time of different 
sound-boxes, of the excellence of the Sonora for 
voices, etc., etc., There was another encouraging 
letter from one of Mr. Percy Scholes’ helpers, and 
there was a charming letter from Mr. Manson of The 
Gramophone Company, asking me to call on him 
when next in town to be put right about one or two 
criticisms I had made of H.M.V. records. Incident- 
ally, it was for this article that I coined the word 
** gramophile,’’ which, rather to my dismay, has 
achieved currency. Perhaps the prior maltreatment 
of the Greek language by the word ‘* gramophone ”’ 
makes additional maltreatment at my hands of small 
account. But I do apologise for *‘ gramophile.’’ 

Back in town I lost no time in paying a visit to Mr. 
Manson, who significantly handed me over to Mr. 
Walter Yeomans, of the Educational Department, for 
argument. We argued a good deal in friendly fashion, 
and a few days later he and I went down to Hayes, 
where I was taken round the factory and had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Alfred Clarke, the Managing 
Director. I believe it was in Mr. Clarke’s office that 
I actually first voiced the plan that was in my head 
of starting a gramophone paper. I know it was in 
his office that for the first time I was made aware of 
the existence of several gramophone papers already. 
About this time I was introduced to the Three Muses 
instrument by Mr. Archibald Marshall, and I dis- 
covered for myself the Orchestraphone in Mr. Russell’s 
New Oxford Street Mecca, now in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

The plan for starting a paper did not go beyond 
talking about it for some time, and if it had not been 
for the ceaseless encouragement of Yeomans I doubt 
if it ever would have materialised. I did write to 
Christopher Stone, our London Editor, to suggest his 
going into the project with me, and I much regret 
that I cannot find the letter he wrote in reply. He was 
one of the many who thought that the coming of 
wireless must lead to the drowning of the gramophone. 
He was also much worried by the problem of filling 
the pages of a review devoted exclusively to the 
gramophone. What was one going to write about 
after the first two or three numbers? The drawers 
full of MSS in his editorial desk pleading for publica- 
tion must have groaned many a mocking answer since 
to that light-hearted query. However, I had at hand 
an old friend, J. Hope-Johnstone, and, with con- 
tinual exhortations from Yeomans to be up and doing, 
somehow or other the first number of THe Gramo- 
PHONE appeared. I wrote twelve of the twenty-one 


pages myself; my wife wrote one; and Hope- 
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Johnstone, as James Caskett, wrote the reviews. 
There seemed no doubt that the paper was going to 
turn into a genuine success, but we had to live thyough 
the summer before we could be sure. I had a smaller 
quantity of the second number printed, and we had 
the encouragement of selling right out. It was 
obvious that we should have to acquire a London 
office, since I was leaving Herm and moving to 
Jethou, which was scarcely habitable for myself at 
that time, let alone for an editorial staff. On top of 
this I found that Hope-Johnstone was likely to go to 
America in a few months’ time, and it became neces- 
sary to look out for another helper. Then Christopher 
Stone came down to Herm, and I was able to convince 
him of the possibilities ahead for the paper. He 
volunteered to take on the real editorial job in London 
with the help of my wife, whose flat in Newman Street 
was to be used as an office, and it was during the rest 
of that year and the first six months of the next year 
that Tue GRAMOPHONE established itself. I wonder 
how many of our present readers can remember those 
perspiring tests of soundboxes and of portables that 
were carried through in those early days? They were 
heroic undertakings, the rashness of which only the 
members of our Expert Committee can appreciate. 
The amount of work was really tremendous. My wife 
was hard at it all day and far into the night. My 
brother-in-law, who was living in Sussex, was working 
equally hard and travelling up to town three times a 
week. And I worked fairly hard myself, because I 
was very much behind with a book, and I had to deal 
with an immense amount of correspondence in those 
days. One by one the various members of the Expert 
Committee came along, and one by one we enlisted 
the services of our present staff of reviewers. I some- 
times wonder if our readers realise what an amount 
of devoted attention both experts and reviewers give 
to their work. An enthusiasm which has to be kept 
up month in and month out is not easy to find, and 
we are very lucky indeed to have found it. It goes 
without saying that without the London Editor, who 
has really put the paper on its feet, we should long 
ago have collapsed. But I ask myself if even he could 
have kept it going as strongly as it went if that 
mathematical viking Wilson had not landed in the 
office one auspicious day. His devotion has been 
marvellous, his help inestimable. Without Wilson I 
should certainly long ago have given up the strain of 
trying to pierce what are to me the impenetrable 
mysteries of electricity. Then there was Little, who 
held before him the oboe as Truth holds her torch. 
It was he who wrestled with me when I seemed likely 
to be entranced by mellow and romantic sound-boxes. 
There was Wild, who dropped in one afternoon at 
Newman Street and asked me why Evwtase, which he 
had just heard on the Wireless, had never been re- 
corded. I said that it had been by Columbia, and I 
could see that his opinion of me rose a degree for 
knowing that. ‘* Try these,”’ he said, as as took his 
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leave. And on the mantelpiece when he was gone I 
found two doped fibre needles. There was Captain 
Barnett, who made one feel that the ultimate explora- 
tion of the gramophone would not have been disdained 
by Drake. How many hours did he hold one with 
his glittering eye! And Balmain! What should 
I have done without Balmain? In my room Balmain’s 
Big Bertha, fitted with Wilson’s Panharmonic horn, 
stands with the prominence of the Great Pyramid. 
His Rolls-Royce is being made and sold nowadays 
with a mahogany case like any ordinary gramophone, 
of which I believe Balmain is really more proud than 
of the splendid instrument he has created. 

But I must not continue, for if I were to mention 
by no more than their names all the people who 
helped us in the early struggles of the paper, not even 
a Christmas number would stand the extra pages 
that would be required. 

However, all the able editing in London, all the 
devoted help of experts and reviewers, all the en- 
couragement of the peculiarly generous set of readers 
we have managed to collect in every quarter of the 
globe, from Iceland in the north to Invercargill in the 
south, from San Francisco in the west to Hong Kong 
in the east, would have availed nothing without the 
support of the trade. We have flourished because we 
have been sincere; but sincerity is apt to be un- 
pleasant sometimes, and we could hardly have gone 
on being sincere if our friends in the trade had not 
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welcomed it. Nothing could have been easier in the 
first days of the paper than to kill it by the simple 
process of withholding the support of advertisements. 
Yet we have scarcely experienced one instance of a 
firm’s advertisement being withdrawn because we 
said what we believed to be true. And I think that 
is a great tribute, not merely to the sportsmanship of 
our trade supporters, but also to the quality of their 
wares. When I suggested the formation of The 
National Gramophonic Society I was warned that the 
recording companies would not stand for an amateur’s 
butting in. What did happen? Mr. Louis Sterling, 
at a time when the Columbia Company were almost 
literally hard pressed to press the discs and keep pacé 
with the recording that the triumphant success of 
their process entailed, Mr. Sterling himself promised 
me that somehow or other his company would do the 
recording and pressing of our first essays. And this 
willingness to help us on the road has never cooled. 
When we found that it was impossible to get records 
sent on from the London Office for me to deal with 
after our reviewers had had their whack at them, all 
the recording companies asked to do so offered to send 
me the new records direct to Jethou. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that an enterprise 
which lives by music should flourish by harmony. 
Still, it’s none the less pleasant to realise the fact. 
And so to all A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. ComMPTON MACKENZIE. 


¢ + 


For Novices 

We hope to start a page in the January number to help those 
readers who are newcomers to the gramophone and who really 
want elementary instruction. 


N.G.S. Meeting 

The meeting of the N.G.S. at Murdoch’s Salons, 463, Oxford 
Street, on Armistice Day, was attended by about 150 members. 
Three members of the Advisory Committee were present, Mr. 
W. W. Cobbett, Mr. W. R. Anderson, and Mr. Spencer Dyke, 
and the duets for two pianos played by Miss Ethel Bartlett 
and Mr. Rae Robertson were heartily enjoyed. A report of the 
meeting is held over till next month, and members may expect 
a circular from the Secretary if any records will be ready for 
distribution before Christmas. 


New Records 


The avalanche of new records which is still descending upon 
us as we go to press is a warning that many December issues 
cannot be reviewed in this number and that many more will 
arrive before Christmas. Last year we left our readers rather 
in the lurch as regards their Christmas shopping, but this year 
we have the pious intention of making amends. We hope to 
prepare a short summary of reviews of records issued before 
Christmas and to post it free to our regular subscribers whose 
addresses we have at the London Office, on or about Decem- 
ber 15th. If any others wish to receive this summary, will 
they please ferward a stamped and addressed envelope to 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1, as soon as possible ? Otherwise 


Withad 


we advise them to pay attention to the Editor’s weekly articles 
in the Sunday Pictorial and to the programmes of new records 
broadcast from London on Thursdays from 1 to 2 p.m. 


Overmatter. 

Numerous articles, the Operatic Titles series, Translations, 
Book Reviews, Notes and Queries, etc., will have to wait their 
turn in the January number, and of all the Correspondence, 
only the following letter has escaped the axe of postponement. 


AN APPEAL. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I shall be very grateful if any of your readers can 
help me by providing a gramophone and classical records for a 
student who after 20 years in the Mines is now up at Cambridge. 
I think it important that he should now hear good musie, 
because in his future work of educating adult workers, music 
can be of great value. Music gives him not only great pleasure, 
but enables him to forget the anxiety of Examinations. Heisa 
good student, 36 years old and hasafamily. It has not seemed 
right to spend money urgently needed for living expenses on a 
‘‘Juxury.” If any reader has a good instrument he wants to 
get rid of or change for a better model, I will contribute to the 


cost. A French course and classical records are also required. 
I will guarantee that this appeal is genuine. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. N. Davy 


(M.A., Adult Education Department, University College, 
Nottingham). 
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The CORTOT-THIBAUD-CASALS TRIO 


A Few Recollections by André Mangeot 


Cortot, Thibaud and Casals having played 

chamber music regularly together for nearly 
twenty years is so exceptional, not to say unique, 
that I feel it ought to be recorded and noticed with 
special attention. Of course, it is not rare to hear 
some of the great virtuosi playing chamber music in 
private (they all do it), and even a few of them 
occasionally in public, but what other group of artist- 
soloists have stuck to each other so long? 

In this country it is only for the last few years that 
we have had the pleasure of hearing them, and I 
suppose that plenty of English music-lovers only 
know of the Trio through the Schubert B flat H.M.V. 
records that they made last year; but in Paris they 
have been heard for years and years, and it seems to 
me that I can remember hearing them when .. . I 
was quite young and a student at the Paris Conser- 


r ; ‘SHE case of three great instrumentalists like 
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vatoire. Curiously enough, I got so used to them 
that I never thought of enquiring how long it was 
since they first played together and how it was they 
were still playing together? Think what it means for 
three personalities as big as these to be able to give 
and take to and from each other without upsetting 
the whole fabric of it! I can only conclude, knowing 
them as I do, that it is that immense devotion to real 
music—music coming first and their own glory after— 
which has been the making and the keeping of this 
famous Trio. For they are all passionate musicians— 
they would not have been anything else in life, though 
Casals looks more like a little provincial lawyer than 
the great artist he is. More curious still, each of the 
three has an entirely different nature from the others, 
and though I feel a little diffident about trying to 
picture them for the benefit of those who don’t know 
them personally, I shall hope to convey a little of 


their characters by describing a few personal touches 
and telling a few tales out of school. 

First dealing with the pianist, a more complete 
combination of mind and temperament I have seldom 
met. One can say that he is a perfect example of the 
most passionate nature that has been directed along 
the best channel, that of beauty. Beauty through 
knowledge and knowledge of every kind—not just 
musical knowledge, although that is as broad as can 
be, but the knowledge of the world at large and 
human nature in all the branches of its activities. I 
remember once in Brussels when we met at an 
artist’s house, after a concert where my Quartet had 
the honour to play with him and Jacques Thibaud in 
a performance of the Chausson concerto, he astonished 
me by going to the piano (for he never tires of it!) 
and playing the latest ragtime from America, of 
which he even knew the words! That is to show you 
the broadness of his outlook and his curiosity about 
everything that is an ‘* expression of life ’’; and the 
next minute he took part in the deepest conversation 
about socialism and humanity, and settled the ques- 
tions by saying, ‘* As long as a man can solve his own 
problem he has succeeded and has done the best thing 
he can do.”’ That was his conception of duty. 

We crossed the Channel back together, and as the 
weather was fine we sat on deck, and with his in- 
separable Bezy (‘‘ the man who tunes his Pleyel ’’) 
many a good story did he tell us, as shown in this 
** happy ”’ snapshot. 

Cortot is always working, and he knows the latest 
compositions from every country. His hobby is col- 
lecting MSS and first editions of rare books on music 
and rare editions of music itself. Much of his well- 
earned money goes there, unless he spends it on long 
taxicab drives to keep up concert appointments, as 
happened to him only the other day when, after play- 
ing at Malvern in the evening, he left by the 7 o’clock 
train next morning in order to reach Bournemouth at 
about lunch time, being due to appear at 3 o’clock at 
the Winter Gardens. But the train was late (as they 
sometimes are even on the Great Western) and he 
reached Bath at 1 o’clock instead of 10.80, which 
meant missing the connection to Bournemouth. He 
wired to the Winter Gardens saying he was arriving 
by taxi and would they keep the audience waiting. 
It was pouring with rain, and after the first 30 miles 
the taxi driver said he could not go any further as he 
was so cold. Cortot, thinking he wanted a larger tip 
than the one promised, said he would give him more; 
but it was a genuine excuse, and the only thing to do 
was to stop at an hotel and to pour whisky into him 
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to revive him. Finally Cortot reached Bournemouth 
at 4.45 to find that his agents had had the bright idea 
of engaging the full orchestra of Dan Godfrey (at 
Cortot’s expense) to fill up the time. It was after 5 
when he began his recital, and he had to play a lot 
of encores at the end, since, as he noticed, the dear 
old ladies who had had their tea before the recital 
were in no hurry to get home! He says he is quite 
used to playing only one encore when the concert is 
before tea-time! However, as he said while we were 
looking at the wonderful collection of first editions at 
the British Museum the other day, the net result of 
his Bournemouth recital is that he will have to afford 
to buy one book less! 

We played tennis together before the war, but he 
did not shine at it and even I could beat him. As for 
Thibaud, well, he used to beat me at tennis in the 
days when we had those delightful Musician Tennis 
Tournaments at St. Cloud every July, where you 
could have seen Ysaye playing a single with Casals ; 
but now Thibaud has developed a great passion for 
golf; that is his hobby, and he only dreams of being 
in his new house at St. Jean de Luz, where he is next 
to the lovely golf course. His handicap is 5, I think! 

Apart from that, he plays the violin as very few 
men have ever played the violin, but to know that you 
want to have heard him at home or wherever it does 
not matter to his reputation ; for, strangely enough in 
an artist like him, who has spent his life (he began to 
play in public at 10) in front of audiences, he is 
always so nervous that he really never appears as his 
own self except in private, where his technique be- 
comes the most natural and exquisite thing you can 
imagine, together with a quality of tone which is quite 
apart and unique. But his art is all instinctive, and 
if he does not “ feel like it *’’ he will find it very 
difficult to make himself play at all. The other day 
when he gave his recital in London and the critics 
were so disgracefully rude to him, they did not know 
that he had been poisoned with oysters the day 
before, and could hardly stand on his legs with pain ; 
but he had to play. Kreisler and Ysaye both think 
him one of the greatest violinists of our time, and 
Ysaye has proved it many and many a time by the 
interest he has taken in his career. From the first 
time that Thibaud heard Ysaye and then played to 
him in Bordeaux (when he was about 10 years old) a 
friendship grew up which has never ceased between 
them, and is still just as fresh to-day—a rare thing 
between two violinists. 

My earliest recollection of Thibaud is when I heard 
him for the first time at an “ audition d’éléves ”’ 
given by Marsick, his teacher, at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire when he was about 13, and was playing a 
Vieuxtemps concerto for the prize competition. I 
was astonished by his tone quality, his technique, 
which was always musical, but mostly by his phras- 
ing, even in such a work as that one; and yet he was 
as nervous as he is to-day. But he soon became the 
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fetish of all young violinists studying in Paris, and 
after he had his first prize at the Conservatoire and 
became the leader of the Colonne Orchestra, his name 
was made through his playing of the violin solo part 
in the Prélude du Deluge of Saint-Saéns. His Con~ 
servatoire days remind me of that charming episode 
when he went to Rheims to give a * grand concert ”’ 
with a pianist called Lemaire, native of that town, 
who had also received the first prize at the Conser- 
vatoire that year, and they were to be “* treated ”’ by 
all the musical people of the town. They were so well 
treated during dinner before the concert that in the 
second item of the programme, which was a Polonaise 
of Wieniawski, Thibaud was finishing the cadenza in 
octaves (unaccompanied) when at the critical moment 
of the ‘‘ rentrée du piano ’”’ the chords failed to 
materialise, and while Thibaud went on repeating the 
last bar of octaves he slowly turned round to perceive 
that the pianist had left his instrument—hoping, as 
he found out on returning to the artists’ room, that 
he would ‘‘ manage to teel better ’’ during the few 
bars rest and return in time for his ‘* entrée ’’; but it 
was not to be, and the Polonaise was unfinished. 
Pablo Casals is probably the most astonishing 
figure of any musician of our day, all the more aston- 
ishing because everything he achieves is so simple 
and is always naturally right ; and it may be because 
he has the most sensitive ear possible, and he uses it 
all the time. But, of course, his also very passionate 
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nature, which he has entirely under control, is 
probably, with his upbringing, the cause of his great- 
ness. He is a most typical Catalan, which must not 
be confused with Spaniards proper—they are as differ- 
ent as the Celts are from the Anglo-Saxons—and you 
must know that the education there is all in the hands 
of the monks, who give their pupils a complete training 
in Gregorian Music, which is a wonderful foundation 
to any musical training. As a matter of fact, Casals 
wrote a number of choral works in his youth, and a 
cycle, called The Twelve Months, which I heard two 
summers ago when I was spending my holiday at 
Vendrell (Casals’ native town near Tarragona), and 
which contains some lovely music. He wanted to be 
a composer, and although he studied the violin first 
he was attracted towards the ’cello only because, 
when he saw one for the first time at his father’s 
house, he thought the shape of it was so fine! He 
does not spend much time on practising the ’cello, 
but he learns everything mentally from the score. 
Conducting is really what he enjoys most, and, apart 
from his work, what he likes best is to be at San Sal- 
vador by the sea smoking his pipe after lunch at the 
little casino (only a café), where he plays games of 
trezilio (a most complicated card game) with his 
friends during the holidays. 

I had the pleasure of spending a wonderful day 
there two years ago on the occasion of a féte that was 
given to Casals by the ‘‘ Commune,” to which he had 
presented a piece of ground on the sea front to be 
used for the national dance—the Sardana. Casals 
was at the height of happiness, all the people there 
gathered on the new “ Place Publique,’’ where the 
Cobla of Barcelona had assembled and was going to 
play the ritual music—for Catalans the Sardana is 
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almost a religious rite—it is the most reverential form 
of dancing I have watched; men dance it tcvether 
with very serious expressions; women join in the 
happy circle as the dance goes vii, and the whole 
effect is most impressive. As an expression of rhythm 
it is also unequalled. 








This little snapshot I took just before the dance 
began shows Casals with his two nieces—his violinist 
brother Enrique’s children. Casals, who thinks aiso 
a great deal of sport, has built a tennis court next to 
his villa, and as it is the only one for miles around, 
he allows anybody who likes to come and play on it. 
He himself used to play a very good game although 
he had so little training, but his head work was so 
strong that he always managed to score. As he wrote 
on this photograph of the Trio taken years ago with 
the Hungarian composer, Em. Moor, ‘* C’est moi qui 
gagne ’’—which is Casals’ real motto. 
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THE PANOPHONE 


By BARBARA EUPHAN TODD 


LITTLE faun skipped out of the thicket and 
A\ poked eagerly about him. It was very dull 

in the wood now that the dryads had folded 
their limbs for the winter. The rustling shreds of 
their garments fluttered around him, tossed hither and 
thither by a petulant wind. They crackled beneath 
his feet in a patchwork of gold and amber and russet, 
but their owners were asleep in the tall houses of the 
trees. There was no one for him to chase. His prick 
ears drooped dismally, as he tapped at first one tree 
and then another, but never a trunk vibrated. What 
was a faun to do alone in the 
woods? He pranced upon a flurry 
of leaves, gallivanted up an 
avenue and spun three times 
round a pallid birch tree, not in 
ecstasy but in sheer impotent 
rage. These sexless woods were 
enough to infuriate Pan himself, 
and the faun was, after all, only 
a lesser deity ; and of no particular 
consequence. His hairy flanks 
twitched and he leaped into the 
air, grabbed the last leaves of the 
birch tree and tossed them to the 
wind. Then he flung himself 
against the tree, beating, tearing, 
shaking at the trunk ; even tearing 
off shreds of the bark with his 
sharply pointed teeth. 

** Very well, then! Don’t come 
out and play with me! ”’ he 
shouted at last. ‘‘ But you needn’t run away in the 
Spring, my dear: for I shan’t follow you! ” 

He released the trunk and the birch tree sprang 
back to its usual height, swayed mincingly and then 
stood still. 

The faun capered on: his squirrel-coloured hair, 
bright as newly-fallen chestnuts, shone as impertin- 
ently as a halo in hell. He, who belonged to the 
Spring, was an intruder in these pallid woods. He 
chattered to himself for a while and then stopped to 
pick some holly berries. Their brightness reassured 
him, and he decided to string a necklace for the birch 
tree dryad: surely then she would come out to play 
with him. He chose a pine needle from among the 
spines on the ground, sat down cross-legged and 
removed a blue garter from his ankle. He had found 
it behind a hawthorn bush early last summer, left 
there by some girl; for trippers would often come by 
way of the Thames to spend their Saturdays among 
the trees. The faun rather liked trippers, especially 
the girls. He loved chasing them through thickets 





Disgusting and vulgar. 


down to the waterside, and teasing them with 
whispers when they thought themselves alone. He 
dreamed rather longingly of the trippers, as he un- 
ravelled the garter and twisted a thread of it around 
the blunt end of the needle. He strung the holly 
berries nimbly. ‘* Surely the little white dryad ’’—-he 
leaned back to play with the glowing string; ‘* Surely 
now the little white dryad—’’ but he didn’t even 
finish the thought, for his back struck against some- 
thing hard. He whisked round and scrabbled among 
the leaves, sending a shower of russet tatters spinning 
through the air. He looked rather 
like a terrier with his spry tail 
cocked and quivering. At last he 
uncovered a square box: it had 
a handle on one side and a shining 
catch in front. He lifted it from 
its hiding place and set it in the 
middle of the ride: then he 
crouched down before it. The 
thing wasn’t very difficult for even 
a faun to open, and inside he saw 
a black disc and some queer 
shining mechanism. He fiddled 
with it inquisitively. Suddenly 
the disc began to spin round. The 
faun jumped backwards into a 
thicket and lay there quivering; 
here was a mystery too swift for 
him to understand. But he was 
a dauntless little creature and 
soon, with ears pricked and tail 
cocked, he made ready to pry again. But once 
again he was startled, this time by the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and he hid once more behind 
the friendly bushes. 

‘* Trippers! *? he whispered. ‘* Perhaps there’ll be 
pretty girls to chase! ”’ 

But they were not trippers. A fat, podgy man was 
walking down the ride; beside him strode a female, 
who was neither girl nor womanly. The tops of her 
boots bit into her fat legs and her figure resembled a 
cottage loaf; even the desolate little faun felt no urge 
to pursue. She was talking in a choked gurgle 
through the folds of her scarf, and the faun’s ears 
were strained to catch her words. 

The two of them paused when they reached the 
box. 

** What’s this? ’’ asked the man, though he knew 
very well. 

** It’s actually a The last word was spoken 
into the female’s scarf. The faun, to whom the word 
was oddly familiar and yet not familiar, leaned fur- 
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ther forward, till his little ears stood out like bright 
leaves through the thicket of twigs. 

** Disgusting and vulgar! ’’ she continued. The 
words were not generally known to forest creatures, 
but the faun had heard them before, spoken by a 
missionary, who had come upon a throng of naiads 
ina pool. The faun naturally thought that they must 
mean ‘* beautiful ’’ or “* graceful ’’ or ‘* entrancing,”’ 
as the naiads truly had been. 

The man waved flabby hands in the direction of the 
trees. 

** It is a sacrilege! ’? he declared. ‘* It is a desecra- 
tion of this lovely sylvan spot. Why cannot people 
be content with the song of the feathered choristers ? 
Why can they not listen to the ; 
wind and the trees and not keep x, 
their music (if they call it music !) y 
in a hideous box? Melody should 
be free, not potted! ” 

The two strode on, and the faun 
was left alone and perplexed. He 
knew nothing of sacrilege nor of 
desecration, for he was a pagan 
creature; to him the wood was a 
place for love and revelry. He 
knew nothing of music in boxes, 
but he was familiar with one who 
kept his music in a reed and who 
released it each year, when the 
boughs frothed to blossom. There 
was the spirit of a nymph in the 
reed—of Syrinx, who had once 
been as white as peeled withy, 
and who sang still, so they said, 
when the Goat-foot set lips to 
the sevenfold pipe. Perhaps 
there was another nymph in the 
box. 

The faun skipped out of his 
thicket and sat down by the thing. 
His wick, brown fingers fumbled 
with unfamiliar springs and catches; then he saw the 
handle at the side, and considered it for a little. He 
remembered a travelling organ grinder who had 
sometimes spent his Sundays in the wood. He, too, 
had possessed a box with a handle, and when he had 
turned the thing, a queer tinkling tune had disturbed 
the forest and set his monkey dancing. The faun 
seized the handle of this smaller box and turned it 
furiously. Once again the disc began to spin, but not 
in silence this time, for a deep groan scared him so 
that he leaped back and prepared to scutter away. 
The groaning stopped and he was arrested by a thin 
trickle of tune that shivered and tinkled like spinning 
water ; then rose in piercing shrills and slivers of sound 
to fray and torment the air. The melody shifted, 
waned, and once more the trickling tune recurred 
insistently. The rippled notes, variable yet more 
ordered than any song of bird, teased the faun with 





—seized the handle. 


their incessant repetition. He felt that something 
strange was about to happen, that even the trees must 
obey that unfamiliar music. Against his will, his own 
little hoof tapped the ground and his fingers responded 
to the urgent rhythm. 

Then something did happen; a little wisp of a 
sapling beech swayed and rollicked to the lilting tune. 
It was a very young sapling and rather backward, for 
it had not yet shed the pair of little leaves that 
quivered above its five-inch stem. Suddenly, no 
sapling was there. In its place stood a miniature 
dryad, who had been awakened by the music. Her 
small, brown limbs twinkled as she danced, and her 
wings (for dryads keep their wings a season) fluttered 
slowly. Then she drifted down 
the breeze to light on the whirling 
record, where she spun for a few 
moments till the wind caught her 
and whisked her back to her own 
place. 

The faun swung his string of 
holly berries and awaited the next 
miracle. He half expected that 
the trees would bud in obedient 
rhythm. 

There came a rasp and a whir- 
ring sound as the music ended. 
The faun shivered and looked 
about him. He felt coldly miser- 
able again, and there was not the 
tiniest pout of a bud to be seen 
on the bare boughs above him. 
He sprang to his feet and skipped 
towards the strange instrument, 
for he knew now what to do in 
order to start the music that 
would call Spring back to the 
woods. But first he must make 
sure that the box did not conceal 
a nymph, hidden as cunningly as 
Syrinx in her reed. He lifted the 
record, and puiting his ear to the box, he whistled 
engagingly. 

** Come out! ”’ he chattered. ‘‘ Come out and play 
with me. Don’t be shy. I know all about you. You 
are vulgar and disgusting! ’’ His little pointed tongue 
curled lovingly round the words. ‘* You are a sacri- 
lege and a desecration. Do come out and play with 
me! ” 

But there was no more response than there had been 
from the little birch tree, so the faun spun the record 
in a passion before putting it back on the gramophone. 
Once more he wound the handle, clicked the catch 
and lay back to listen. Spring couldn’t delay if all 
the dryads danced to the music: their gaiety would 
banish the winter and he himself would be happy 
again. 

A moment later he sat up, rubbing his horns dis- 
tractedly. The music had changed. This time a 
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man’s voice (or was it the Goat-foot god’s ?) sang— 
** I will make you brooches and toys for your delight, 


Of bird-song in morning and star-shine at night.’’* 
The faun swung his string of holly, and the trees 
leaned forward to listen— 


** T will make a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea.”’ 


The music set the twigs a-crackle, and all manner 
of little creaks and flurries of sound filled the spinneys 
as on the days when Spring rouses the woods and 
opens a myriad green doorways chink by chink. 

There was a cry of ‘* Pan! Pan! Pan!” and a 
white figure scurried down the ride. It was the birch 
tree dryad: her windy tresses tossed about her 
shoulders, her hands fluttered like furled leaves. 

** Pan! ’’ she cried. Then, because the wind blew 
her hair across her eyes, she knelt to the little faun. 
He felt his horns sprouting with pride. When she 
looked up he bowed in acceptance of her adulation. 
It was very audacious, but even though he was a 
ridiculous little faun he was, after all, a deity; Pan 
himself would assuredly have seen the joke. 

** Oh! * said the dryad. ** You! ’”’ And she leaped 
to her feet in a fury. The faun tossed the string of 
holly berries round her head and laughed to see the 
scarlet beads trickling about her neck. 

Still the great voice rang on— 


** And keep your body white, 
In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night.”’ 


** Who? ” asked the dryad. 

** You,”’ replied the faun, and he pointed to the 
gramophone. ‘* That is a song about you and me.”’ 

** But what is it? ’’ entreated the dryad, drifting 
towards the box on the ground. She stood there 
listening. The faun laughed till his eyes slanted 
upwards and gleamed like yew-berries through his 
furry lids. 

** It’s a Panophone! ”’ he cried, pointing to the in- 
strument. ‘‘ It’s vulgar and disgusting—a human 
being said so—and I am the master of it! ”’ 

Then he gallivanted in such abandonment that the 
dryad darted away from him. As she ran the sun 
dipped down behind the trees and the last rays 
filtered through the branches, so that she was no 
longer a white but a rose-pink dryad. The faun pur- 
sued her over the carpet of flaming leaves, and the 
voice followed the pair of them :— 


**And this shall be for music, when no one else is near, 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear! ”’ 


The dryad whisked in and out among the trees, but 
the faun skipped after, until at last he caught her by 
her silver hair. 

** You needn’t run away from me in the Spring, my 
dear, for I shan’t follow you! ” she mocked. 

** It isn’t the Spring! ”’ said he, but doubtfully, as 
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his ear caught the sound of little ripples and twitter- 
ings from the woods below. 

‘** It is Spring,’’ said the dryad. ‘* Listen! ” 

** Then it’s my Spring,”’ boasted the faun. ‘‘ I made 
it with my Panophone, and I give it to you.”’ 

As he spoke a hazel tree put out a branch, and the 
soft golden tassels brushed the dryad’s cheek. 

** What did I tell you? ”’ cried the faun, frisking 
up and down between the beeches because he was so 
excessively proud of himself. Suddenly he stopped. 
‘** It will only be a very short Spring; we must make 
the most of it.” 

** Well, then—’’ said the dryad, and she danced 
round a hazel tree and in between the stems of the 
tall beeches. 

But the faun had no particular difficulty in catching 
her before th.2 music stopped. 

BarsBaRa Evpxan Topp. 


Profits 

We refuse to deal with the various reports of General 
Meetings, Balance Sheets, Prospectuses, and gentle hints which 
reach us regarding the activities of old, new and moribund 
companies of the gramophone world: nor will we start an 
advice bureau to deal with the telephone calls which we receive 
about the advisability of buying or selling shares in this or that 
concern. Whacking dividends, thrilling flotations, devastating 
liquidations and the blood pressure of the Stock Exchange 
leave us almost cold. But a flush was observed in editorial 
circles when a reader announced that, having just made £1,500 
profit on the sale of some Columbia shares, he thought it only 
fair to spend £6 on N.G.S. records. This was, indeed, a beau 
geste, which we commend very heartily to the attention of all 
of you. 


Santos Casani 

The ramifications of the Columbia scheme for establishing 
the Amateur Ballroom Dancing Championship of Great 
Britain are being felt in every corner of the kingdom, and in 
nearly every district the third heats are finished and the finals 
take place this month. The Grand Final is due at the Albert 
Hall on January 26th, with the three official bands (Debroy 
Somers, Kit-Cat and Piccadilly Revels) playing the fox-trots, 
waltzes and Charlestons which are chosen for the competitions 
from their Columbia records. Santos Casani is the director of 
the whole competition, and in securing his help the Columbia 
Company have shown their usual flair for the right man in 
the right place, and for a scheme which, whatever its value to 
them as a form of publicity, is definitely an advantage and 
stimulus to the dancing world. 


The Gondolters 


No sooner has Mr. Cameron finished his comprehensive 
series of articles on Savoy Opera Records in the November 
number than we hear rumours of new recordings of The 
Gondoliers by H.M.V. Perhaps the album will be issued 
before these words are read, perhaps only in time for Christmas. 
With a cheerful attempt to smile we congratulate the Gramo- 
phone Company on so popular an undertaking, and pass a 
chit to Mr. Cameron to stand by. 


B.B.C. Handbook, 1928 


At 2s. this new publication by the B.B.C. is as big a bargain 
as the opera librettoz at 2d. each. The Handbook covers the 
whole ground so cleverly and thoroughly that the reader, 
whether he is being instructed or merely amused, is all the time 
deeply interested. 
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BEST JOKES COMPETITION 


the Best Joke in not more than fifty words from 

a gramophone record, and the entries for the 
competition seem to indicate either there are no good 
jokes on records, or that our readers have little ex- 
perience of comic records, or, what is probable, that 
the jokes which never fail to amuse an audience look 
very forlorn when written down. The humour of the 
Two Crows, for instance, hardly bears transcription ; 
Milton Hayes, Harry Tate, Ernest Hastings and the 
rest of them—how much of the humour, even on a 
record, is due to the intonation! As the Editor wrote 
in his article on ‘‘ Some Funny Records ”’ three years 
ago, ‘* It is wearisome work searching for laughs in 
gramophone catalogues ”’; and this is what the com- 
petitors have evidently experienced, since the fruits 
of their researches have a tired, thin quality. 

The First Prize, Two Pounds’ Worth of Records 
(winner’s choice), goes to Mr. W. H. Scrivener, 22, 
Parfrey Road, London, W.6, for the last joke on the 
first side of that capital John Henry record, ‘‘ Blos- 
som’s Film Scenario ’’ (H.M.V. B.2884). 

Blossom (explaining the plot).—You are caught in 
a blizzard on the Yukon trail. 

John Henry (horrified).—I’m what ? 

Blossom.—Caught in a blizzard on the Yukon trail. 

J.H. (relieved).—Oh ! 

Blossom.—Why—what did you think I said? 

J.H.—I thought you said I was caught in the 
gizzard on a hook and nail. 


Pitz. were offered in the October number for 


Consolation Prizes, copies of Music and the Gramo- 
phone, have been sent to W. G. Roberts, Philip Gwyn 
Davies, Frank Caruana, F. D. Taylor, Edward Walsh 
and John W. Eastwood. 


We give a selection from the entries :— 


1. Harry Tate.—And look at the upholstery—all 
Louis Quatorze. 

Prospective but rather sceptical purchaser.—And 
what about the engine? Is the engine Louis Quatorze ? 

Harry Tate.—No, the engine’s mine. (Selling a 
Car, Col. 870.) 

2. Owd Shuttleworth was going down the street 
the other day when he met a pal. ‘‘ Where’ ta goin,’ 
Shuttleworth? ’’ he said. ‘I’m just going t’ the 
doctor’s—I don’t like look of my wife.’’ ‘* By gum,” 
said his pal, ‘* I’ll come with you, for I hate t’ sight 


of mine.”? (Owd Shuttleworth the Tackler, Selecta 
GAB.101.) 

3. ‘* The doctor said my veins are too close 
together.”’ 


** He said what? ”’ 
** He said I had very close veins.” 
Crows, Col. 4441.) 


(Two Black 


4. ‘* At Weymouth . . . last year I stayed on the 
front; but this year I found they had removed the 
seats, so I had to make other arrangements.”’ (Bar- 
clay Gammon, Odeon 0785.) 


5. Casey, taking the census, asks the lady of the 
house if she has any children. 

** Yes, I have five, almost—”’ 

** Never mind almost. You have five now that you 
know of—you’re shure of? ”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

** Are they boys or girls? ”’ 

** There’s three boys and three girls.”’ 

** Well, shure that’s six ? ”’ 

** Well, one of ’em is twins.”’ (Regal G.7115.) 

6. Yester morn I went into a chemist’s shop. I 
asked the chemist what he charged for a bottle, and 
he said fourpence, but if we put anything into it we do 
not charge for the bottle. I said, put a cork into it! 
(Vivian Foster, Col. 3505.) 


7. Vicar (inspecting village school).—Now, can 
any little boy tell me how we spell ‘* Weather? ” 

Bright boy.—Yessir—W-E-F-F-E-R. 

Vicar.—Dear me, that’s the worst spell of weather 
we’ve had for some time. (Vivian Foster, Col. 4116.) 

8. She said, ‘** I like the Scotch soldiers best.’’ 

** Oh, do you—do you? Well, don’t forget there’s 
as good a heart beats under the tunic of a Lancashire 
Fusilier as ever beat under the kilt of a Gordon High- 
lander.’’ (Hal Jones, Regal G.8534.) 


Broadcasting Comic Records. 

The London Editor attempted to prepare a pro- 
gramme of comic records to be broadcast from the 
London Station of the B.B.C. on Monday evening, 
November 7th. A visit to the Gramophone Exchange 
resulted in a parcel of suitable records, but when it 
came to the point of submitting the programme to the 
copyright authorities at Savoy Hill a massacre of good 
intentions followed; and in the end a very emascu- 
lated collection of comic records passed the censor 
and reached the air. This was the programme :— 

1. Burt Shepard in The Whistling Coon (H.M.V. 
B.468). A primitive. 

2. Albert Chevalier in Our Little Nipper (H.M.V. 
D.875). Also a veteran. 

3. Duncan and Godfrey in The Coster’s Courtship 
(Regal G.6557). 

4. Joe Hayman in Cohen on the Telephone (Regal 
G.6450). 

5. Harold Williams in Rebecca from Five Caution- 
ary Tales (Col. 8224). 


6. The Savoy Orpheans in London and Daventry 
Calling (H.M.V. C.1251). 
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FOR NEW READERS ONLY 


of THE GRAMOPHONE and of the pioneer work that 

it did in helping the little circle of our readers 
to communicate with each other and to make their 
demands for better music articulate. From the first 
we implored the great recording companies to assume 
the dignity and vision of the great publishing com- 
panies of the book-world, and in the course of the last 
five years much progress has been made in developing 
a spirit of patient adventure towards broader 
horizons. 

It has been a pleasant and eager journey for THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and by the way we have been joined by 
an ever-growing company of friends who have fallen 
into our stride without difficulty and found the fellow- 
ship of gramophone-lovers a simple and stimulating 
feature of their own lives. 


F pr tie Grane the Editor tells of the early days 


But if this is the first number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
that you have seen, what will you make of it? You 
will notice a good many things which are not part of 
our routine. The Christmas number is nearly twice as 
large as usual, and is in two colours. It contains 
something to suit every taste. And yet it will not 
seem as good as the ordinary monthly numbers to 
quite a large proportion of our veteran readers, 
because the reviews of new records are not right up to 
date and because several of the most valued features 
are either missing or inadequate—the correspondence 
columns, the translations of foreign airs and songs, 
etc. We beg you to become a regular subscriber 
through your newsagent or gramophone dealer, or 
direct from our London Office. Only so can you get 
the real benefits which it is our object to provide. 


Besides the Editor’s monthly survey of recent 
records, we have a staff of London reviewers of quite 
exceptional brilliance, whose qualifications would be 
acknowledged by the highest musical authorities in 
the land. Through the courtesy of the record manu- 
facturers we are enabled in nearly every instance to 
review records actually on the day of publication— 
a great advantage for us and for our readers, especially 
those who live abroad and have to order their records 
without hearing them first. 


Our .reviewers are not only competent but com- 
pletely independent; and this is also true of our 
Expert Committee, which deals with all technical 
matters of reproduction. The members of this Com- 
mittee give their services to their fellow readers, are 
without any trade connections and have thus been 
able to establish themselves in a comparatively short 
time so as to command the confidence of our readers 
simultaneously with that of the trade. It is recognised 
on all sides that while there is much sharpening of 


wits so far as our reviewers and Expert Committee are 
concerned, there is no grinding of axes. 

Then there is the National Gramophonic Society 
which we started in order to supplement the supply of 
records of chamber music for the benefit of the few 
who wanted them. Again support was easily ob- 
tained. Our Advisory Committee, our players and 
our members have all shown enthusiasm in encourag- 
ing the venture, so that by this time we are able to 
show a very creditable catalogue of achievements 
which is at your disposal if you will write for particu- 
lars to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, 
London, W. 1. 

Recently the electrical developments in gramophone 
recording and reproduction have led us into a happy 
and useful connection with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, and we are responsible for the pro- 
grammes and annotations of the weekly broadcast of 
new gramophone records from Savoy Hill on Thurs- 
days, from 1 to 2 p.m. We have also supplied short 
programmes of other records from the general cata- 
logues as required by the B.B.C. 

The Editor’s weekly articles in the Sunday Pictorial 
enable him to reach a wider public and often to 
express his opinion on records which arrive for review 
too late for his article in the current number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Our readers are therefore advised to 
keep in touch with us through the B.B.C. and the 
Sunday Pictorial in the intervals between our dates 
of publication on the first of the month. 

Is there anything more that we ought to tell you, 
new reader? We started this magazine as amateurs 
and we have survived a good many mistakes. But 
inefficiency is not the prerogative of amateurs, as you 
well know; and thanks to the kindness of the trade 
in the past and to the loyalty of our readers we have 
been privileged to learn our lessons currente calamo 
until we can honestly offer our magazine to the new- 
comer as something which not merely will supply his 
needs if he is patient, but which actually does give 
him the reliable service that he wants. 





| “as | 
| THE ART OF SINGING | 


For information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


| Mr. Herman Klein 


at his Studio Residence: 


| 40, Avenue Rd., Regent’s Pk., N.W.8 


| Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 
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ISAAC ALBENIZ 


By ALLANAH HARPER 
Illustrated by Michael Sevier 


[Earlier readers will remember the important series of articles on the composer written by Mr. Sydney 
Grew for the Player Piano Supplement in Volume 2. The works of Albéniz are far better represented in 


the catalogues of piano rolls than of gramophone records. 


In the following article Miss Harper brings 


forward new biographical details hitherto unpublished. Ep.] 











notable composer since the great Vittoria, nearly 

three centuries past, whose music, like that of 
the divine Palestrina, is confined to the Church. 
There are, however, two minor exceptions; the 
clavicinist Cabezon and the 18th century composer 
Father Soler, a contemporary of Scarlatti, whose work 
influenced the Neapolitan composer to the extent 
that it caused him to found a Spanish school of music, 
and also impregnated his own compositions with the 
Spanish rhythm. 

Spain is a naturally musical country. Its soil 
breathes rhythm, and its intense emotion is concen- 
trated in the dances and songs of the various 
provinces. These are the Séguidilles, Boléros and the 
Jota dances. The traditional form of song in Anda- 
lucia is the Cante Jondo, which, translated, means 
‘** profound song,’’ and forms the basis of all pure 
Spanish music. This Cante Jondo is the theme of 
much of the compositions of Albéniz and de Falla. 

The popular type of folk-song is the Cante Flamenco, 
sung by the gipsies in Granada. The Flamenco is 
derived from the Jondo. It is not, however, so pure; 
it is tainted with oriental music. The Flamenco 
rhythms are the Malaguenas, Fandanguillas, Ron- 
denas, Bulerias, and the Tarantas; these are accom- 
panied by guitar twanging and shouts of “ olé, olé ” 
from the onlookers working themselves up to a frenzy. 
The influence of the Moorish occupation of Spain is 
so marked that the folk-songs are often mistaken for 
Arab songs, but the resemblance lies chiefly in the 


Bostatie: Albéniz, Spain had not produced a 


manner of singing, for the guitar preludes and inter- 
ludes are definitely Spanish in character. They have 
more form and are far more satisfying than their 
prototype. They combine a certain weirdness with a 
feeling of modernity, that come not only from the 
rhythm but also from the harmonic structure and the 
alternating chords and counterpoints. It is difficult 
to imagine anything more strangely beautiful than 
the passionate exaltation of these songs and the pro- 
found melancholy of the words, accompanied by the 
metallic sounds of the guitars. 

The secret of the Spanish motif lies in the vocal 
inflexion corresponding to the popular national octo- 
syllable of Spanish metrics. It is the lack of this 
knowledge that makes many of the pseudo-Spanish 
compositions nothing less than ‘* polonaises.”? The 
octosyllable of the scansion of the ‘‘ romancero ”’ is 
to Spanish music what the ‘“ hida ’” of the Arab 
songs is to the Oriental. 

The bold and impetuous ardour of the “ Jota ” 
dances, and the dreamy, sensual, languishing ‘‘ Mala- 
guena ”’ reflect the temperaments of the North and 
the South—it is the fusion of these two elements that 
forms the rhythmic and emotional basis of Albéniz’ 
works. 

Isaac Albéniz was born at Camproden on the 29th 
of May in the year 1860. A short time after his birth 
his parents established themselves in Barcelona. The 
balconies of.the house gave on to the embankment by 
the sea. Here it was that the little Albéniz first showed 
signs of musical genius. Every day he watched the 
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soldiers changing guard below the balcony, and his 
sister remarked upon the ecstasy with which he 
listened to their fanfares and the accuracy with which 
he marked the rhythm of their music. This decided 
her as to the natural talent of the child. And at the 
age of two years he was given his first piano lessons. 
He made such extraordinary progress that at the age 
of four he played for the first time in public, at the 
Theatre Romeo at Barcelona. The audience, amazed 
to see such virtuosity in a child of barely four years, 
thought that it must be a concealed player perform- 
ing behind the stage. At the age of six Albéniz went 
with his mother to Paris; there he studied with 
Marmotel, and would have entered the Conservatoire 
had he not, while waiting his turn of admission to the 
examination room, suddenly pro- 
duced a ball from his pocket, 
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in to carry the luggage of the passengers. Realising 
that in New York his music was not understood, he 
moved to California, giving there his last concert 
before being arrested by command of his father, who 
had been informed of the place where his fugitive son 
might be found. A short time later he was allowed 
to travel again. Albéniz then went to England, 
where he was heard at Liverpool and then in London. 
From there he went to Germany, and at Leipzig he 
worked with Reinecke. At the end of nine months’ 
study, having reached the age of fourteen and having 
no more money left, he returned to Spain. There he 
presented himself to the Count de Morphy, a musician 
and patron of the arts, who took great interest in the 
boy, and arranged for him to play at the court. 
Alphonso XII, amazed at 
Albéniz’ talent, gave him a pen- 





which he threw with petulance at 
the glass door, smashing it into 
fragments. This lack of conser- 
vatorial dignity resulted in the 
fact that the professors refused 
to receive such a young and tur- 
bulent child, telling him to return 
in two years’ time. 

The Albéniz family then in- 
stalled themselves in Madrid, 
where Isaac entered the Conser- 
vatoire and followed the classes 
of Mendizabel and Ajero. At 
this period he flung himself with 
a passion into reading, and so 
active was the influence of the 
adventures written by Jules 
Verne that Albéniz formed a 
taste for travel——an obsession for 
wandering and movement that 
was to last all his life. He gave 
concerts in all the provinces of 
Spain—in Avila, Zamora, Sala- 
manca, Malaga, Granada and 
Cadiz. The celebrity of the 
** baby Albéniz *’ won all Spain 
—they spoke of ** el nifio Albéniz ”’ as if he were the 
new Mozart. 

From time to time Isaac returned to his family and 
worked for two or three months at preparing a new 
concert. Invariably, however, he recommenced his 
nomad life. On one of these occasions he embarked 
at Cadiz on a boat departing for Puerto Rico; he had 
no ticket (he was at first thought to be the son of one 
of the passengers) and would have been turned off 
had he not given a series of concerts so interesting 
that all on board were enchanted, and collected for 
him a sum big enough to allow him to look about in 
America. There he moved constantly, giving concerts 
in Cuba, Central America and the United States. 
During one period in New York he was so poor that 
he was reduced to waiting for Spanish ships to come 
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sion, with which he went to 
Brussels to take lessons from 
Gevaert; but the desire to lead 
a nomad life made it impossible 
for him to remain long in one 
place, and on the first oppor- 
tunity offered to him he went to 
North America as an accom- 
panist. 

On his return to Brussels he 
lived a life of such agitation that 
the Spanish Ambassador, M. 
Merry del Val, had to intervene, 
and with the aid of Gevaert gave 
his young compatriot an admon- 
ishment that resulted in the fact 
that Albéniz worked with tre- 
mendous energy, and gained, 
four months later, the first prize 
of the Conservatoire with dis- 
tinction at the piano competition 
given by the eminent master, 
Brassin. He then gave piano 
lessons to the future Cardinal 
Merry del Val, at that time a 
boy of eight years. He also gave 
a series of concerts which enabled him to realise the 
wish of his life, which was to become the pupil of 
Liszt. 

Franz Liszt was at that period (1877) the most 
famous pianist in the world, his tremendous reputa- 
tion coming rather from his virtuosity than from his 
compositions. It will be remembered that Albéniz 
was then known as a pianist, and it was not until 
many years later that he decided the career of a 
virtuoso would not satisfy him. Liszt passed his 
time between Weimar and Rome. It was at Weimar 
that Albéniz met him. Liszt’s great admiration for 
the young Spaniard’s improvisations caused them to 
travel together for two years. 

On returning to Spain the influence of Liszt was 
felt in Albéniz’ work, and his concerts were received 
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with enthusiasm touching delirium. Ever will it be 
so. The majority love to recognise the likeness to an 
acknowledged master, instead of appreciating the 
innovation of the new one. 

In 1888 Albéniz married Senorita dofa Rosina 
Jordana. His wife was devoted to music and a good 
pianist. They settled in Barcelona, where Albéniz 
the wanderer became a model husband and father of 
three children. 

Unfortunate speculations on the Exchange made it 
necessary for him to give piano lessons in Madrid. 
There he began composing. In 1889 he gave concerts 
in Paris, one of which was consecrated to his own 
compositions. He then went to London, Scotland, 
Holland and Germany. In London he gave concerts 
at the Steinway Hall and the Crystal Palace. The 
critics said of his playing that he was the finest living 
pianist since Liszt. 

Realising that his vocation was to create rather 
than to reproduce, Albéniz then abandoned his career 
as a virtuoso, and devoted himself to composition. His 
nomad instincts once more intervened ; indeed, hardly 
had he made his home at Barcelona than he felt the 
desire to live in Paris. Paris, the centre of new ideas, 
had commenced a movement that was to revolutionise 
the old conception of harmony. Led by his need for 
new researches, the centre of a musical élite could not 
escape him. When Albéniz arrived in Paris the great 
composer César Franck had been dead only three 
years; Gabriel Fauré had just finished the ‘* Bonne 
Chanson ’’; Claude Debussy’s ‘* Prélude 4 l’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune ”’ and string quartet were being 
played for the first time; he was also starting on 
** Pelléas et Mélisande.’’ Vincent d’Indy had founded 
the basis of the Schola Cantorum. 

Thus Albéniz found himself in Paris at a moment 
full of movement—trich with realisations and promises. 
The French composers had passed through Wagnerism 
with fresh force, ready to express with greater liberty 
their intelligence and sensibility. Indeed, they had 
become aware of new musical values. It was the 
dawn of a new consciousness. Albéniz was attracted 
by Gabriel Fauré, with whom he became a great 
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friend. He admired his chamber music more than the 
work of Debussy, which he disliked, finding it too 
impressionistic. 

While living in Paris Albéniz composed his exquisite 
** Pepita Jimerez ’’ and many pieces for the piano; 
amongst which were *‘ la Vega ”’ and ** Catalonia,”’ a 
rhapsody full of vigour and colour. He had an extra- 
ordinary power of improvisation. .His works up to 
** la Vega ’’ were composed as he played them. They 
were works Andalusian in character, the grace and 
elegance of which was essentially meridional. There 
are a great many piano pieces of that period that 
are seldom played, yet, were they to be, would meet 
with as much appreciation as his universally reputed 
** Suite Espagnole.’’ His first compositions, character- 
istic of his delicacy—Pavanes, Menuets, Gavottes 
and Valses—are practically unknown. These minor 
pieces do not represent the true Albéniz; the in- 
fluences of Chopin, Schumann and Liszt are too 
marked. It.is in works such as the ‘* Zambia 
Grandina,”’ ‘*‘ Espafia ”’ and the ‘‘ Chants d’Espagne ”’ 
that he loses the souvenir of these masters and finds 
his true Spanish nature, that of pure rhythmical 
music without too much refinement and superfluity. 
He simplifies the line (in music, line is melody). It 
is once more the music, of which Nietzsche said ** the 
spirit dances ’’ as compared with the music in which 
the spirit swims. This music is clear, luminous, 
active, and will not please those who go to concerts 
intending to bathe in vagueness and sentiment. It is 
dynamic and architectural. The themes are distinct 
and are not developed into complicated symphonic 
effects. They do not become entangled. They are not 
hidden in fluid impressionistic mists, nor is the design 
lost in a Wagnerian fog. Albéniz does not substitute 
sunshine for light or sonority for rhythm. The sheer 
force of his temperament creates a line without 
shadows—an intensity of expression controlled by his 
organic sense of rhythm. 

With the marvellous ‘* Torre Bermeja ”’ (Serenade) 
Albéniz has revived the forgotten aesthetics of the 
guitar. The notes in these piano pieces have the 
metallic quality of sound of stringed instruments. 
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The guitarist, Andrés Segovia, has transcribed these 
compositions. There they have their true significance. 
The pieces he wrote and named after each of the 
provinces he visited—after Aragon, Burgos, Mallorca, 
Zaragoza and Arbola-Pian, alternately languish and 
work up to a fever; in them the 5/4 is curiously 
rhythmed. Here is the pure Iberian folk expression, 
developed into a more subtle and deeper evocation, 
which penetrates into the essence and the spirit of 
Spain. This poetry lends a classical value to this 
unison in addition to its racial colour. His com- 
positions are free from the literary and descriptive 
elements that are found in pseudo-Spanish music. 
The popular ‘‘ Suite Espagnole ’’ has become a 
classic. It is this work and the ‘‘ Espagne-Souvenirs °’ 
that founded the Spanish musical Renaissance. 
Before Albéniz, Spanish music had not been heard in 
the concert hall. French, German and Italian music 
filled the programmes. It was at this period, too, 
that real Russian music was heard for the first time, 
when Moussorgsky’s works were played in Paris. 

in the year 1900 Albéniz’ health was worn by a life 
of agitation and overwork. It was considered im- 
perative for him to return to Spain, where he regained 
his old vigour for a short time. 

During two years he worked on his opera ** Lance- 
lot,’’ and also a great dramatic work of Spanish 
character. Another breakdown made it necessary for 
him to live at Nice. There he finished the orchestra- 
tion of ‘* Merlin.”” In 1904 his opera ‘* Pepita 
Jimerez,’’ with ** L’Ermitage fleuri,’’ a masterpiece 
which had previously been received with hostility by 
the Opéra Comique, was produced. It was in 1905, 
surrounded by worry and illness, that he commenced 
the ** Suite d’Ibéria,’’ which he finished in 1908, and 
also two other beautiful pieces for the piano, 
** Ayulejos ”’ and ‘** Navarra.”’ 

At the end of 1908, hardly able to leave his bed for 
an armchair, he wrote the ‘*‘ Quatre Mélodies ” to 
the poems of Francis Conts. He appeared to recover 


sufficiently to receive the visit of his friends Alfred 
Cortot, Casals and Thibaud, with whom he talked 
enthusiastically of the big work he had begun, the 
conception of which had long been in his dreams. 
This work was never completed. 

On the 18th of May, 1909, Albéniz died of Bright’s 
disease at the age of forty-seven. 


He was loved by all who knew him. His extra- 
ordinary generosity and unselfishness towards friends 
and less fortunate colleagues made them say of him: 
‘Albéniz n’était que bonté, charité, amour.’’ Until 
his death he had the enthusiasm of youth, full of 
boyish exuberance, always optimistic and smiling. 
Even during the worst days he was never discouraged. 
In spite of this intense joy in life he was sensitive to 
the least modulations of the mind, taking an interest 
in modern painting, and having an extensive and 
well-known library. It is not surprising that his great 
personal charm should be found crystallised into his 
music; it is the charm of Spain, rich with emotion 
and sensitive, nervous rhythm. 

The *‘* Séguidilla,’’ the ‘* Prelude,’’ ‘* Orientale,”’ 
** Cordovea,”’ the glorious ‘* Catalonia,’’ are works 
in which Albéniz put all his passion for the province 
with burning exaltation. The masterpiece ‘‘ Ibéria ”’ 
marks the summit of his art and of the music of Spain. 
** Ibéria *’ contains twelve pieces for the piano, the 
most essentially Spanish and beautiful of all his 
works :— 

IBERIA : 
Evocation—E]l puerto—Féte de Dieu 4 Seville. 
Rondéna—Almeria—Triana. 
El Abaicen-—E] Polo—Lavapées. 
Malaga—Jerez—Eritana. 


These pieces have organic unity and form. 

‘** Ibéria ’’ is perhaps the purest image of Spain. 
In this work the sense of improvisation, the research 
of the expressive quality of sound, convey impressions 
that cannot be transmitted by any other form of art. 
They detach and condense the richness of the subject, 
expressing an infinite variety of mental images. 

The intense feeling in the ‘* Malaguena,’’ kept 
under rhythmical control, which gradually works up 
to the frenzy of the Spanish dance and ends with an 
outburst of metallic chords, is equalled only by 
Manuel de Falla’s ‘‘ Danse du Feu.’’ Dynamic force 
in classically controlled form, the colour, melancholy, 
sensuality and nonchalance of Spain have been made 
concrete in these twelve piano pieces that form 
** Tbéria.”’ : 

Albéniz is Spain. It is because he is so profoundly 
of his race that he is the more human and universal. 


ALLANAH HARPER. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 


XX.—Albert Coates 
By JOHN F. PORTE 


HE career of Albert Coates is as fascinating as 

that of any living musician of distinction. It 

is the story of personal magnetism and brilliant 
talent rising rapidly to international musical fame and 
finding the possession of a very English name to be no 
obstacle to recognition as a musician. Those who 
know Mr. Coates will agree that his is the type of 
fiery genius which knows no defeat. It is interesting 
to recall that at his first important concert in London 
(I think it was in 1919), he was actually neglected by 
the public, although the critics realised his power as 
a conductor. I remember his managers at that time 
writing to me saying that the British public did not 
realise the worth of this brilliant man, and I fancy 
that his early concerts were practically marked down 
as financial failures. Within a short time after this, 
Coates carried the war-ruined London Symphony 
Orchestra on his shoulders and brought it back to life, 
and it was agreed that he created the post-war L.S.O. 
He was by this time a star feature of British orches- 
tral concerts. One of his great achievements was the 
popularising of Scriabin’s orchestral music upon 
ground already prepared by Sir Henry J. Wood. The 
enthusiasm for Coates’ L.S.O. concerts was tremen- 
dous, packed audiences giving roars of approval to 
the hitherto little understood Divine Poem and Poem 
of Ecstasy. I fancy that Coates came just at a time 
when London was hungry for orchestral music, but 
although the Scriabin enthusiasm has now died away, 
the public has settled down to a comfortable and 
satisfied recognition of the conductor as one of the 
few front rank men. Coates has not been satisfied 
with the conquest of London, but has stamped his 
magnetism on some of the most exclusive musical 
centres of Europe and America. 


The vitality of the man is amazing. He is a tremen- 
dous worker. I don’t know how many hundreds of 
miles he and his wife cover in the course of a year. 
One may hear that they are in London, rush off to see 
them, only to find that they are already on their way 
to Trieste. Should one follow them there it may be 
to find that they are to go straight on to Leningrad. 
And it is labour all the time, for Mr. Coates will spend 
every available minute in perfecting his work. Those 
wonderfully magnetic performances of his are the 
result of unflagging energy and sheer sweat. Coates 
can whip up even a British orchestra to play like men 
possessed, and this leaves one wondering what he 
could do with more rehearsals in this country. At 


Barcelona he was deservedly hailed as the greatest 
exponent of Rimsky-Korsakov’s music. At Trieste 
he was heralded as a master of Wagner’s scores. 
** He is having a perfectly sensational success,” 
wrote Mrs. Coates to me, “ and after the last 
Walkiire had to come out on to the stage fifteen times 
to bow and smile pleasantly! *’ I have heard it said 
in London that Coates is just a little theatrical in his 
acknowledgment of applause. He will come on 
wiping his forehead and will wave his handkerchief 
to the audience. Theatrical? Not a bit of it! 
Heaven knows how hard he has been working to make 
the orchestra play, and afterwards he reacts to appre- 
ciation, and his temperament makes him express his 
delight to find that his work is appreciated. He is 
not the sort of man who can bow with solemn dignity 
and reserve. He enjoys his public and lets them see 
it. In the gramophone studios, where there is no 
great audience, he is the same fiery conductor whom 
the public know by sight, for he takes his recording 
very seriously. 


Mr. Coates is a man of ideas. It was due to him 
some years ago that the Gramophone Company 
issued their scries of Wagnerian opera excerpts. 
Coates worked hard in sorting out the ‘* purple 
passages ”’ for recording, and he insisted on having 
a large orchestra. One of the features of his visits to 
England is the recording of orchestral music for 
** His Master’s Voice.’’ The busy man runs down to 
Hayes, Middlesex, and puts in some days of hard and 
conscientious work in the recording studios. Some- 
times, of course, the records are made from the 
Queen’s Hall, London. He also records for ‘* His 
Master’s Voice ’’ when abroad, and dises conducted 
by him are not confined to the English catalogue. 
Thus, for instance, we see in the French H.M.V. list: 


Orchestre Symphonique du Gramophone, direction 
M. Albert Coates—W.825, Obéron Overture (Weber). 


In the Italian list : 


Orchestra Sinfonica, diretta, dal Maestro Alberto 
Coates—L.46-AW.4062, I Maestri Cantori Overture 
(Wagner); L.46-AW.4222, Le Fontane di Roma 
(Respighi)—La Fontana di Trevi nel meriggio and 
La Fontana di Villa Medici al tramonto. 


And so on. I think that Don Juan (Strauss) is to 
be found in the Spanish H.M.V. catalogue, and The 
Pines of Rome (Respighi) has also been recorded by 





- in Russia. 
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Albert Coates. Of course, the recordings are inter- 
national and transferable. Well-known English re- 
cordings by Coates are to be found in the Scandina- 
vian and other Continental H.M.V. lists. 


It seems to me to be opportune to give a few par- 
ticulars of Mr. Coates’ earlier career, and to put 
these remarks, if possible, somewhere in the body of 
my article. A little doubt exists in some quarters as 
to exactly what is Mr. Coates’ nationality rating as a 
musician. These are the facts. He was born in St. 
Petersburg (later Petrograd and now Leningrad) in 
1882 of English parents, and spent his early childhood 
At the age of 12 he was sent to England, 
receiving most of his education at the Liverpool 
Institute. At the age of 18 he returned to his home in 
Russia, where he was placed in his father’s office at 
the Thornton Woollen Mills. Young Albert spent his 
time writing music, and his father wondered why the 
office accounts were so often unfinished and why 
Albert did so little work. He discovered the lad 
writing part of a violin sonata in the pages of a 
ledger, and decided to allow him a musical education. 
Young Albert went to Leipzig for piano, ’cello, and 
composition. In 1904 the famous conductor Nikisch 
opened a class for conducting. Young Coates soon 
became his favourite pupil. The young man already 
showed his volcanic style with the baton, for Nikisch 
said to him, ** The conducting stick seems insufficient 
for your feeling, Coates; you’d better take a whip.”’ 
This certainly indicates the Coates whom we see in 
public to-day. Nikisch engaged the young man as 
his junior conductor at the Leipzig opera. In 1909 
the Director of the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera 
heard Coates conduct Die Walkiire, and offered him a 
senior post in St. Petersburg. Coates accepted, and 
soon became one of the most popular conductors in 
Russia. In 1914 he conducted in London at Covent 
Garden during the Wagner season. In 1917 the 
Revolution broke out in Russia. The Tsar’s operatic 
director resigned and the artistes of the Theatre 
formed a non-political committee and unanimously 
elected Coates as president. The Bolshevik party 
came into power and confirmed the independence of 
the opera. The artistic flag was kept flying, but it 
was beaten by a terrible enemy. One morning Coates 
asked the orchestra to repeat a passage, but the men 
answered him, *‘ We cannot. We’re too hungry! ”’ 
One after another the men failed to appear at succeed- 
ing rehearsals, and Coates was told that they had 
died of starvation! The same tragedy was going on 
among the chorus. Coates was deeply attached to 
his forces, and their daily sufferings broke his health. 
Blood poisoning set in, and for two months he lay at 
death’s door. Mrs. Coates managed to persuade the 
authorities that his life was in danger, and at last she 
was able to take him out of the country. That is the 
true story which I am asked to relate. The rest 
follows on at the beginning of this article, and is my 
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own. Only to this have I to add that with the re- 
organisation of musical life in Russia under the Soviet 
Union Government, Mr. Coates has of late frequently 
returned there as a guest conductor for both operatic 
and orchestral concerts. He has been received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. It is interesting to know 
that for his international work Mr. Coates speaks five 
languages, and his English has only a faint foreign 
accent. He composes music; one of his orchestral 
pieces, The Eagle, having been played in England. 
An opera by him, Sardanapalus, was produced at St. 
Petersburg in 1916. Another, Asshurbanipal, which 
is in one act, has been returned to him by the Soviet 
Authorities. 


Mr. Coates has rightly come to be regarded as an 
eminent conductor of Russian orchestral and operatic 
music. In this respect he is well represented on 
gramophone records. It is interesting to recall that 
his very first, made for the Columbia Company, gave 
us Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov) and the Poem 
of Ecstasy (Scriabin). The latter was a novelty for 
the gramophone, for the old recording had to wrestle 
with a most intricate score, and it was just like Coates 
to make the daring experiment of getting this on the 
gramophone. Many people think that his old Colum- 
bia Scheherazade records have not been surpassed. 
This is musically speaking, of course, and I quite 
agree. The Symphonie Pathétique (Tchaikovsky) on 
H.M.V. is a superb affair. Coates gets the last ounce 
out of this, and I am glad that I suggested that he 
should record this at the first opportunity, even 
though it existed as an old recording under another 
excellent conductor in the H.M.V. catalogue. Then 
we had another and more national aspect of Russian 
music, the Prince Igor overture (Borodine), which 
Coates understands so well. This is a lovely record. 
It is perhaps useless to recommend any of the old 
style recordings now that our ears have become accus- 
tomed to electrical methods, but some of them can at 
least be wished for as re-recordings. Chief among the 
old favourites should be the Ruslan und Ludmila 
overture (Glinka), with the Snow Maiden excerpt on 
the reverse side; the Fire Bird music (Stravinsky) ; 
Francesca da Rimini (Tchaikovsky), which is still 
wonderful conducting; and the choral ballet, Prince 
Igor (Borodine). If I were asked to give Coates’ 
favourite Russian record (or at least the one on which 
he spent the most exceptional pains), my choice would 
be the Revolutionary Scene from ‘* Boris Godounov *’ 
(Moussorgsky). Coates knows this music from its 
very roots, and I can think of no other recording 
conductor who would have made it so vivid and real. 
Sir Thomas Beecham himself would be the first to 
agree with this view. 


Wagner records loom largely in Coates’ list. Here 


we are on controversial grounds. Many people think 
him to be too prone to stray from the traditions fixed 
by Richter. 


This may be because he was a pupil of 
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Nikisch, who often differed from Richter’s readings. 
Many gramophonists with whom I have discussed the 
matter express a preference for Bruno Walter’s Wag- 
nerian records, rating Coates as too unrestrained. I 
am inclined to agree with this view, much as I admire 
Coates, but it can at least be said that his readings 
are always full of interest and fire, even if not strictly 
authentic. I would stand up for his Beethoven. 
Some people think that his Eroica Symphony is too 
voleanic. The answer to this is that Beethoven was 
thus before musicians invested him with a classical 
halo. The way in which Coates works up the Eroica 
and keeps the pressure of vitality at full strength is 
most inspiring. The Funeral March movement pro- 
ceeds with great, massive strides that are truly heroic. 
Regarding the Ninth Symphony, most people are 
agreed that this is quite magnificent. 


Coates as a choral conductor is interesting, and his 
Leeds Festival Choir record of Mater Ora Filium 
(Arnold Bax) has quite a reputation. He endeavours 
to secure from the human voices those effects of light 
and shade and outline which lie at the roots of his 
orchestral readings. 

I do not propose to take up space by giving a 
graded list of records, but will try and give a repre- 
sentative selection of Coates’ very best records, chosen 
from the complete collection, all of which I have heard 
and know well. The following choice offers some 
gramophone orchestral concerts conducted by Albert 
Coates at his best. They are H.M.V. records :— 


g, 
D.1210. Overture, Prince Igor (Borodine). 
D.1190 to D.1194. Symphonie Pathétique (Tchai- 
kovsky). 
D.1259. The Love of the Three Oranges (Prokofiev) 
—Waltz Scherzo and March and Scherzo. 
D.1158 to D.1168. Eroica Symphony (Beethoven). 


II.—CuHorvus AND ORCHESTRA. 
Scenes from ‘* Boris Godounov ”’ (Moussorgsky). 
DB.900. Coronation Scene, with Chaliapine. 
D.1090 and D.1091. Revolutionary Scene. 


D.1164 to D.1171. Ninth Symphony (Beethoven). 


III.—A Wacner Concert. 

D.1025 and D.1026. Prelude to Parsifal. 

D.1088. Prelude to Das Rheingold. 

D.1088. The Ride of the Valkyries. 

D.1079. Wotan’s Farewell and The Magic Fire 
Spell. 

D.1092. Siegfried’s Funeral March. 

D.1107. Prelude to Tristan and Isolde. 

D.1080. Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine. 

D.1071 and D.1072. Tannhéuser—Venusberg Music 
and Bacchanale. 

D.1129. The Planets—No. 4, Jupiter (Holst). 


Joun F. Porte. 


VERSES 
Schubert 


He breaks his dazzled wanderings 
Our human ways to walk among, 
Chanting of paradisal things 
In paradisal tongue. 


On hearing a Beethoven Quartet 


Within his music’s deep heart-beat 
—This well of mighty mystery— 
Immutably united meet 

The exceeding bitter agony 

And the cry exceeding sweet. 


STANLEY SNAITH 


THE TANGO 


By Rupert Crort-Cooke. 


** Put on that tango now! ”’ The needle glistens 
Between your fingers, scrapes the disc, is caught 
Into the web of sound. Everyone listens 
To three-and-sixpence-worth of magic bought 
This afternoon—everyone lost in thought... . 


** Quiere Bailar? ’’ Again the arc-lamps glare 
Under the lowering eucalyptus trees, 

Again the windings of that decorous air 
Trouble the Argentine night, again one sees 
The coloured figures, petals down the breeze. 


Again, again; with orchestral dignity 
The tango solemnly goes on; loves speak, 
Or look and speak not; till it seems to me 
They will dance on for ever cheek to cheek, 
For ever and for ever cheek to cheek... 


Lovers under the Southern Cross, the slender 
Beautiful lovers locked in careful arms, 

Who pass me by again, he speaking tender 
Soft Spanish flatteries, praising her charms, 
The motions of her dance, her eyes, her arms. 


And she, the elegant she, listlessly turning 
To the warm music’s motion, dark eyes down, 
Flushed cheeks, like forest flowers inwardly burning, 
And lights among her hair shining and brown, 
Like the lamps glittering in a distant town. 


Passing again, passing again, and over 

Again, as though they would never cease the dance, 
The Argentine girl beside her Southern lover 

Like the fair symbol of a lost romance, 

A lost and obvious and long romance .. . 


Something has snapped. The tall trees reel ; the colour 
Flickers and fades ; the night has broken in two, 
The world is empty of sound, the moon is duller, 
And someone says, ‘* Let’s dance ; put on So Blue,”’ 
And someone else, “I think that’s good, don’t 
you? ” 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


COLUMBIA AND THE BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL 


The Columbia Company, who are so often surprising us with 
examples of their energy and enterprise, have surpassed them- 
selves this month. Without saying a word to any one, they 
went to the Bayreuth Festival this summer with the necessary 
equipment and now they offer us the fruits of their visit in an 
album of eleven double-sided twelve-inch records (6s. 6d. each), 
under the title of Bayreuth Festival, 1927. The extracts are 
taken from Parsifal and The Ring, and the records, which 
were made, I imagine, at rehearsals, form the most notable 
addition that has been made to the Wagnerian’s record library 
for a long time. The ground covered is for the most part not 
new, but the very full chorus and orchestra and the perfect 
drilling which both have received make much of the music so 
far more effective than it can ever be under English conditions 
that things like the Grail Scene appeal with almost the force of a 
new revelation. One of the chief merits of the series is that 
the tempo has nowhere been hurried to suit the convenience of 
the recording experts. This may mean that a disc sometimes 
ends inconclusively (in point of fact it happens seldom), 
but, even so, such a trifling defect is far outweighed by the 
advantage of getting an authoritative version of the various 
selections from the home of Wagnerian art and stamped with 
the approval of the composer’s son, Siegfried. 

The first extract (L.2007) contains the Transformation 
Scene (Act I of Parsifal) on two sides, and is perhaps the most 
impressive of all, the trombones and bells—the genuine, deep 
Wagnerian bells—sounding quite overwhelming. It is followed 
by three records (L.2008-10) of the Grail Scene, with the chorus 
but without the principals. The absence of soloists has led to 
the omission of Amfortas’ Lament and of the last few pages of the 
Act, but with these exceptions we get the whole of the music 
from the beginning of the transformation to the end of Act I. 
The records are very loud (though they can of course be played 
with a soft needle) but amazingly clear, the bass coming out 
better, I think, than ever before, and the chorus work is magnifi- 
cent. I fancy the boys’ parts are sung by women, but the 
effect is excellent. 

These and the next record, the Flower Maidens’ Scene 
(L.2011, two sides), are conducted by Karl Muck. The Flower 
Maidens sing charmingly, though without their Parsifal ; 
beginning where the waltz tune first appears they carry us on 
to the entrance of Kundry. 1.2012 (two sides) has the Prelude 
to Act III, and the Good Friday Music occupies both sides of 
L.2013 and one side of L.2014. Siegfried Wagner himself 
conducts these extracts from the third Act, and in the Good 
Friday Music he has the assistance of Alexander Kipnis 
(Gurnemanz) and Fritz Wolff (Parsifal). Kipnis seems to force 
his tone a little at the beginning, but he soon settles down ; 
Wolff is excellent. The outstanding thing, however, in all 
these Parsifal records is the precision of the ensemble and the 
combination of volume with clarity in the recording. 

We then come to some selections from The Ring, conducted 
by Franz von Hoesslin. The odd side of L.2014 contains a few 
pages from the early part of the Forest Murmurs (Siegfried) ; 
L.2015 has an impressive performance of the Prelude to Act 
III and of the Fire Music as Siegfried ascends the mountain 
(both these are also from Siegfried). L.2016 is a double-sided 
record of the Entry of the Gods ( Rhinegold), beginning with the 
appearance of the rainbow and (after a cut between the sides) 
including the Rhine-Maidens’ song and the rest of the music to 
the end. The last record, L.2017, is a double-sided record of 
the Ride of the Valkyries. In none of these Ring records do the 
principals figure, but the parts of the Rhine-Maidens are 
deliciously sung and we have nine electrifying Valkyries. 

I have had no time to compare the records as a whole with 


previous versions, but I have little hesitation in saying that the 
extracts from Parsifal are the best we have, and the addition 
of the voices makes the Ride of the Valkyries also a unique 
achievement. Whether the same thing is true of the other 
discs in the album I cannot say off-hand, but I should not be 
surprised if it was, so high is the general standard. My heartiest 
congratulations to Columbia ! P 

[ Note.—These records, by the way, will form the first part of 
the programme at the Wigmore Hall on December 3rd, organ- 
ized by Messrs. Keith Prowse, 159, New Bond Street, W. 1, 
from whom tickets (free) may be obtained.] 


THE H.M.V. VALKYRIE RECORDS. 


(Communicated. ) 


One of the gladdest rumours of the moment of going to press 

is of the special issue by “‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ of a new set of 
‘** Valkyrie’? Records. Perhaps ‘‘rumour” is a little too 
vague, for the records are all made and only awaiting certain 
technical arrangements before they are issued. I have been 
privileged to hear them. 
_ ‘The old issue of records dealing with the Valkyrie was fairly 
representative, and I remember that when ‘‘ His Master’s 
Voice’ issued them some few years ago the recording was 
considered very fine by the contemporary standards. In the 
old set the singers were Florence Austral, Tudor Davies, Robert 
Radford and Clarence Whitehill, the conductors were Albert 
Coates (chiefly), Eugene Goossens and Sir Landon Ronald. 
Looking back on those old records, and with the new ones 
before me, they seem to have been barely adequate. 

These new records are the product of a magnificent 
endeavour to produce a truly representative series of records of 
the Opera, and the set differs from its predecessor in that the 
cast of artists seems to have been chosen as far as possible 
to be representative of the great Wagnerian singers of the 
day. There are fourteen double-sided black label records in the 
set, and the Opera is very fully represented indeed. Only 
the brief Hunding Episode in Act I and the squabble between 
Fricka and Wotan can be said to have been “cut.” This 
latter was to have been done, I understand, but it was not found 
possible to get Mme. Olezewska and her husband, Emil Schipper, 
to do these in time; so the project of doing the duet was 
abandoned, Everything else is there—and amazingly too. 

The cast is as follows :— 

Brunnhilde: Mmes. Frida Leider and Florence Austral. 

Wotan: Friedrich Schorr. 

Sieglinde: Gota Ljungberg. 

Siegmund :- Walter Widdop. 
The Eight Valkyries are chosen from the chorus of the Berlin 
State Opera and, I am told, the singers who regularly take the 
roles. ‘The London Symphony Orchestra and the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra have contributed the all important orchestral 
work to six and seven of the fourteen records respectively— 
the odd record being an anonymous ‘‘ Symphony Orchestra.” 
It seems that an effort has been made to produce records which 
are genuinely international in character and it is probably for 
this reason that half the recording was done in the Singakademie, 
Berlin, and the other half in the Queen’s Hall (and one in the 
Kingsway Hall). The conductors are Dr. Leo Blech and 
Albert Coates. 

It is very difficult to give any detailed impression of the 
recording. It seemed to me to be as remarkable as in those 
wonderful Wagner records of ‘‘ snippets ’’ which Coates made a 
little while ago and most certainly as thrilling as anything 
I have yet heard—including the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra’s past, present and near-future records. The singing 
is superb. Leider is at the top of her form and so is Austral. 
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Friedrich Schorr makes a splendid Wotan . . . someone said 
he was Anton van Rooy’s suceessor, and, after hearing him here, 
I rather think so too. 

The people I did have doubts about were Walter Widdop and 
Ljungberg. Ljungberg is such a great actress that I was not 
sure whether my enthusiasm for her stage performance of 
Steglinde was due to this or her singing. It must have been 
both : for she sings very well indeed, and her voice takes on all 
the necessary inflexions that the dramatic situation demand. 
So well does she do this, that I am sure some misguided person 
will say he does not like her voice in the duet from Act II (in 
which Sieglinde is absolutely “all in” and staggering from 
exhaustion), or in Act III where she is even more exhausted. 

But I don’t know whether it was anxiety to be dramatically 
correct that made Walter Widdop sing the Spring Song as if 
he had a bad cold. I know that the door of Hunding’s hut has 
blown open and that since it is only the coming of Spring there 
must be a dreadful draught of cold air for anybody soaked to 
the skin like Siegmund, but I like to think that Nasal Catarrh 
is one of the things Heroes never have. 

Apart from this one passage of adenoidal quality Widdop 
sings far better than any German tenor I can remember since 
the days of Cornelius and Karl Jorn. The Valkyries sing very 
well, but for one moment at least they, like every Valkyrie 
ensemble I have ever heard, sing like a group of the ladies from 
Florodora. 

The contrast between Albert Coates’s overwhelmingly fast 
tempi and those of Dr. Leo Blech is not so great as I had 
expected. Coates is not so appallingly energetic as he used to 
be and the records made under his baton are very fine. 

Only one thing struck me. The records are very loud. I 
wonder if this present style of gramophone recording is going 
to last much longer. After all, you don’t get a natural size 
picture every time you take a snapshot. Can’t we have some- 
thing a little quieter? If not, I shall have to do what I hate 
doing on principle—use a soft needle. The new ‘“ His Master’s 
Voice *’ Soft Needle—much shorter than the long wiry thing of 
old—is certainly very fine, but .... ! 

I expect Mr. Peter Latham will accord these records a saner 
review when they are officially “‘ issued.” 


e+ ¢ 
Foyle’s 


The gramophone side of Foyle’s is being rapidly developed. 
A new shop in a well-chosen position in New Bridge Street, 
lately opened, is entirely devoted to gramophones’and records, 
and another in Waterloo Bridge Road is within a few minutes 
of Waterloo Station. .* =: .. 


The Dominant 


The first (November) number of The" Dominant, published by 
the Oxford University Press and edited by Edwin Evans, is full 
of good things by well-known writers on music; especially, 
perhaps, the witty attack on the Anti-Appreciationist School 
of Critics by Percy Scholes. A portrait of Miss Ethel Bartlett 
by Laura Knight, the new A.R.A., is noteworthy; and the 
printing and production of our new contemporary are as 
attractive as you would expect from the printers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 


For Teachers and Learners 


The Education Department of the Gramophone Company 
sends a catalogue of Educational Records, a third and revised 
edition of Alec Robertson’s “‘ Listening to an Orchestra,” and 
two new pamphlets “Picture and Story Music” and ‘ Why 
and How ”’ in the series of “‘ How to use the Gramophone in 
School,” both also by Alec Robertson. Is it necessary to say 
that Mr. Robertson has the three requisites for writing this 
kind of thing—knowledge, sympathy and humour? He 
already has the confidence of our readers. 


B. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Cortot, THIBAUD AND CASALS IN A MENDELSSOHN TRIO. 


Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, having already shown us how 
Trios by Schubert and Haydn ought to be played, have gone 
on this month to Mendelssohn, choosing the popular D minor 
Trio, Op. 49 (H.M.V., D.B.1072-5, four 12in. records, 34s.) as 
their material. I have already exhausted superlatives on the 
performance of these three splendid artists, and on the repro- 
duction of their work; this time it must suffice to say that 
the new set of records is in every respect worthy of its two 
predecessors. Most chamber-music lovers already know the 
music, but there can be very few who have ever heard it 
played like this. Among the three partners the palm must 
go to Cortot ; even he cannot play better than the others, but 
his part is the most elaborate. Of the four movements of the 
work I find the brilliant, delicate Scherzo the most attractive. 

The first movement occupies three sides, and gramophiles 
should not miss the return of the first subject on the ’cello 
(near the end of the second side) with an interesting and 
beautiful counterpoint on the violin—a thoroughly Men- 
delssohnian touch. The slow movement take two sides, the 
Scherzo one, and the Finale the remaining two. 

This is a brief review, but readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
know better than to judge records merely by the amount of 
ink spilt by a reviewer. The standard of these four discs is so 
uniformly high that nothing stands out for special mention, and 
I can find nothing to quarrel with. Moreover, I am confident 
that everyone who tries the set over for himself will agree with 
me. 


Columbia 9244 (l2in., 4s. 6d.). The Catterall Quartet: 
Traumerei (Schumann), Moment Musical in F minor 
(Schubert), and Ave Verum (Mozart). 

H.M.V. B.2589 (10in., 3s.). The Virtuoso Quartet. Z'ambourin 
(Gossec, arr. Sharpe), and Molly on the Shore (Grainger). 


Parlophone E.10628 (12in., 4s. 6d.). The Prisca Quartet, 
Andante Cantabile from the “‘ Emperor” Quartet, Op. 76. 
No. 3 (Haydn). 

Tréumerei, being somewhat contrapuntal, makes a better 
quartet item than some of the other arrangements we have 
been given recently in lieu of chamber music proper ; and the 
Catterall Quartet play it very well. In the Schubert they do 
not quite come off; this piece seems to need the percussive 
effect of the piano to give point to the rhythm and on the strings 
it becomes a bit sticky. The Mozart is less. suitable still, 
and sounds dull. With a good quartet and such fine recording 
it seems a waste of time to bother with this sort of thing. 

Molly on the Shore is a different proposition altogether. 
Here we have genuine quartet writing with plenty of interesting 
things for each instrument, and the Virtuoso have made of it 
@ very lively and enjoyable piece. The piquancy of the 
rhythm deserves a sentence to itself. Tambourin pleased me 
greatly to start with, but I found myself getting tired of it 
before the end; the subject matter will hardly bear so much 
repetition. Still, this is decidedly a good record. 

The Prisca Quartet give a sound but not a striking perform- 
ance of the Emperor’s Hymn with all Haydn’s variations. 
The melody is repeated unchanged throughout, being allotted 
to each instrument in turn, but one does not get bored, partly 


- because it is a first-rate tune and partly because of the variety 


that Haydn introduces in the accompanying parts. As to 
the Parlophone Company’s share of the work, that has been 
efficiently done. PL 
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ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


9260, 9261, 9262 (12in., 13s. 6d.). B.B.C. Wireless Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by P. Pitt: Casse Noisette Suite 
(Tchaikovsky). 


9263 (12in., 4s. 6d.). National Union of School Orchestras, 
conducted by Allen Gill: Selection of Irish Airs, Erin 
(Mareston) and Waltz, Manolo (Waldteufel). 


The first of the Tchaikovsky records contains the Miniature 
Overture and the March, the second the Dance of the Sugar- 
Plum Fairy and Reed- Pipe Dance, Chinese Dance and Russian 
Dance, and the third the Arab Dance and Flower Waltz. The 
B.B.C. Orchestra is competent and careful. Its colours are 
bright—gaudy, even; but that quality is an attribute of the 
work. The Overture is somewhat shrill; the strings have 
not yet got rid of the sharp edge to their tone. The woodwind 
instruments do not exhibit all their delightful individualities 
of tone. The Reed-Pipe Dance pleases me well. The Russian 
Dance sounds too much like a routine performance by a rather 
tired band and conductor. The tonal quality is not quite so 
fine as that of the Philadelphia Orchestra, whose records 
(H.M.V.) I reviewed in April. This performance is, like that 
one, & little stiff, but our own orchestra has not quite the tonal 
resource of the American, and I feel that, pleasant as our 
playing is, it does not really show the sparkling music in the 
best light. Listen, for instance, to the second part of the 
waltz tune; it lacks light and shade, zest and the spirit of 
Vienna. We expect from an orchestra which has so great 
financial resources behind it the very best playing, and I hope 
the B.B.C. will spare neither money nor labour to bring its 
orchestra to the highest pitch of excellence. It is the one 
organisation in the country that can afford to disregard the 
crippling money ties that keep us from being a nation that, 
as a whole, can be labelled, orchestrally, Al. There are one 
or two shining exceptions, but it is no good pretending that the 
great bulk of orchestral playing is consistently first-rate. 
Every experienced and unbiassed critic knows that it is not. 

Bantock was deploring the imminent disappearance of the 
viola, not long ago. School orchestras are an encouraging 
sign of our re-entry into a second Golden Age of string playing. 
A lot of the young fiddlers in these bands should take up the 
viola, and then string quartets could get to work all over the 
country. Some have already done so. We want more, and 
I am glad to be reminded of the growing popularity of the 
school band by the record noted above. Four thousand 
fiddlers, assisted by a Guards Band, play the Irish airs, and 
the Advanced Section of fifteen hundred ‘play the waltz— 
rather a poor specimen. The acoustics of the Crystal Palace 
are a little difficult, we know, but the effect is distinctly good, 
save that the rhythmic definition of the bass in the waltz is 
insufficient. As with most massed bodies, the sound, though 
massive, is not overwhelming. After a certain point numbers 
fail to tell in proportion to their increase. The chief thing I 
want to urge is that school orchestras should be supported, 
and the best way to do this is to put a fiddle into the hands of 
every child who shows any inclination for music. It is silly 
to disparage the piano, as some of our eminent exhorters do ; 
but the musical child might more often have the chance of 
trying the strings. Any intelligent child, properly taught, can 
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get very great pleasure out of a stringed instrument in no 
greater time than is usually given to the piano. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1296 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
(Liszt). 


C.1415 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Covent Garden Orchestra, con- 
ducted by M. Sargent: Hungarian Dance No. 5 (Brahms) 
and Waltz from The Sleeping Beauty (Tchaikovsky). 


D.1261 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Coates: Overture to Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck). 


The methods and timbre of the Philadelphia Orchestra suit 
the Liszt piece exceedingly well. Listen, for instance, to that 
bass descent near the beginning. There is a lingering on one 
note in the early phrases that seems to be overdone, but this 
is asmall point. Everyone pulls his weight, and the combined 
weight is something like that of the Waratahs. There are 
tiny blemishes, chiefly in the strings, but for all-round efficiency 
this is as good a performance as we need seek. Those last 
roars are almost too much for my big instrument. The 
Wilson alone, I fancy, will master them. After all, the music 
is really just a great ‘‘ rag,’ and as such we can enjoy it hugely. 

It is pleasant to find our own orchestra making so good a 
show in another piece deriving from Hungarian tunes. A trifle 
more time taken here and there would have made the per- 
formance still more elegant. The strings pull well, though 
there is some slight roughness, and the tone-quality does not 
quite come up to that of the Philadelphians. The Tchaikovsky, 
too, is not quite slick enough. Dr. Sargent is inclined to 
hurry most things. It appears to me that he aims at brilliance, 
and often just misses it by not taking his breath a bit more 
easily. The orchestra does not ‘“‘ play with” the waltz as it 
might, but the performance will give good pleasure. 

The Hansel overture has some nice woodwind tone, a small 
amount of metallic tang in the strings, and a resonance that 
sometimes obscures the outline. This may be due to the 
acoustics of the building in which it was played ; it is not only 
a matter of kind but of degree. I feel that this would have 
been an excellent record but for this factor. The music needs 
no commendation, for its homely charm delights us all. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E.11621 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Orchestra of the State Opera 
House, Berlin, conducted by Otto Dobrindt: Overture 
to The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) and Polonaise from 
Boris (Moussorgsky). 


E.10622 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Weissmann: Overture to The Night’s Camp in 
Granada (Kreutzer). 


E.10623 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to’ Zampa (Hérold). 


In the Figaro overture there is some very good work. The 
forte strings rather overpower the rest. In softer playing 
they are excellent, and I like the range of power between the 
soft and loud tone of the orchestra—a range which not many of 
English orchestras seem to aim for, in recording. There may 
be difficulties about catching the softest tone; I know that 
the wireless orchestras have to be controlled, and the pp tone 
modified by the man in charge of the electrics, since extraneous 
sounds creep in when the band is playing very softly. This 
is one of the reasons, of course, why one cannot safely criticise 
music heard by wireless. This record, and that of the Russian 

iece, is one of Parlophone’s recent best, undoubtedly. There 
is an increase in forwardness of tone. Richness has gained, 
too. Homogeneity and balance are not yet perfect, but 
some admirable work is being produced. The Moussorgsky 
suffers from a certain hardness, as if some of the players were 
forcing. It is a good specimen of the composer’s downright 
methods. __—ia 
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The Kreutzer of the opera noted above is not that Rodolphe 
Kreutzer to whom Beethoven dedicated a violin sonata, but 
another, Konradin Kreutzer (1780-1849). His Overture 
contains some sonorous stuff, and a bit of pleasantly sentimental 
music. The scoring is not particularly good, as far as one 
can judge from the record without seeing the score. As an 
agreeable light recreation, of no particular value musically, 
this record has its place. 


ive ballets, twenty-two operas, and a good deal of other 
music is not bad for a life of just under forty-two years. 
Hérold was lucky in living at a time—the early part of last 
century—when the kind of goods he had to deliver were highly 
acceptable. Ever since I used to get cruelly red-hot and stiff 
in the wrists, trying to achieve Zampa’s overture on the piano, 
I have enjoyed hearing it, as a splendid specimen of its kind— 
a kind that might have been almost as good as Weber’s, if 
Hérold had only been able to do the little more that means 
so much, had made the spark burn up into a blaze. This 
orchestra sounds tentative, careful and, here and there, just a 
trifle anxious ; yet it brings off a very decent performance of 
the lively music, without much subtlety, but with a good show 
at the finish, which means salvation, in these affairs. 


BRUNSWICK. 


80020 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra of Berlin, 
conducted by Dr. M. von Schillings: Overture to The 
Mastersingers (Wagner). 


These gramophone companies seem to be adopting a fine 
Christian spirit of having in common, if not all things, a very 
important thing—the Opera Orchestra of Berlin. If it devotes 
any time at all to playing for operas, this organisation must 
have learned to do without sleep, I imagine. This month 
three companies give us its records (I presume it is really 
one band, for the title is substantially the same, as given 
by H.M.V., Parlophone and Brunswick). If this goes on I 
shall have a rubber stamp of its name made, to save typing 
it out. The great overture has here plenty of vim and fire, 
somewhat at the expense of beauty of tone, and to a slighter 
extent of balance. The best of the work comes out in the 
apprentices’ bit. The rest is on a splendidly big scale, but in 
the earlier part the tone is not brought out in full roundness 
and richness. There is much to enjoy in the record, but 
extraneous sounds (both those due to the method of recording 
and to the surface of the disc) might be reduced. Still, this 
is worth trying before deciding which of the many versions 
of the overture you will cling to. 

ma. 26, 





GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


** Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
— suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 


The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


fred im. 


THE WORLD'S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
SEE PAGE Xii. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


VIOLIN. 

Maude Gold’s rendering of Tartini’s Variations on a Theme 
by Corelli (Brunswick 123, 10in., 3s.) is a great improvement on 
the last record I heard of hers. The tone is a little thin in 
some of the quiet passages, but the technique is clear enough 
and the broader, melodic phrases are full and rich. Her 
playing is hardly steady enough for Bach’s Air on the G string. 
The surface is fairly good and on the whole this is a cheap 
record worth considering. 

An Allegro in E flat by Dittersdorf (Columbia, D.1584, 10in., 
4s. 6d.) is brilliant but empty—how far Haydn excelled these 
merely competent contemporaries of his! Arthur Catterall 
does what he can with it, but I found him much more agreeable 
to listen to in Arensky’s Serenade, Op. 30, No. 2, @ graceful 
piece with a touch of sentiment, not without imagination. 
His tone is good and he is well recorded. 


William Primrose is thoroughly successful with Gavotte from 
Partita in E major (Bach-Kreisler), though Bach’s share in the 
work is greatly superior to Kreisler’s (Columbia, 9258, 12 in., 
4s. 6d.). Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat on the back Primrose 
plays somewhat capriciously, and occasionally he has his 
accompanist guessing. His is not an inartistic interpretation, 
but on the whole I prefer Isolde Menges’ on a record I reviewed 
last month. 





Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate) is according to the usual gypsy 
recipe, dramatic and languishing by turns and with a brilliant 
ending which Alfredo Rode (H.M.V., C.1380, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
makes very effective. Variations on ‘‘ A Carnival of Venice” 
(arr. Rode,) are, I dare say, quite as difficult to play, but 
they are so entirely mechanical, that it is hard to feel sym- 
pathetic towards the acrobatics. Both these last two discs 
are well recorded. 


It seems a long time since I had a Heifetz record to review . 
This month that phenomenal virtuoso comes forward with 
Ave Maria (Schubert, arr. Wilhelmj) and Rondo (Schubert, 
arr. Friedberg) on H.M.V., D.B.1047 (12in., 8s. 6d.). Tone 
and technique are as perfect as they have always been, and 
the reproduction is perhaps even better than on previous 
Heifetz discs. In the Rondo, where brilliance is the chief 
quality required, one hardly asks for more, but I do not feel 
that Heifetz has penetrated to the heart of that wonderfu| 
tune, the Ave Maria, though his tone is splendidly steady. 
And why the pianist should want to spoil the accompaniment 
in the middle by substituting some horrid, flashy arpeggi for 
Schubert’s perfectly adequate but simple figure I cannot say. 


VIOLA. 

The playing of Lionel Tertis is so finished, so full of musical 
feeling, that he is always a delight to hear, especially as 
Columbia seem able to reproduce the quality of his instrument 
almost to perfection. On L.1995 (i2in., 6s. 6d.) he gives us 


his own arrangement of a Berceuse by Arensky (Op. 30, No. 3), 
a pleasing if slightly sentimental melody whose charm is 
enhanced by an expressive accompaniment. 
Fugue in D (Tartini-Kreisler). 


On the back is a 
I do not feel that the viola 
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was ever intended to play Fugues, but if the thing has to be 
done, then Tartini, Kreisler and Tertis are the people to show 
us how to do it. Better still, they succeed in making it 
interesting. 

*CELLO, 


Casals can persuade us to follow him anywhere, such is the 
magic of his personality, his tone, his moulding of a melodic 
phrase. But on H.M.V., DB.1039 (12in., 8s. 6d.) I follow him 
against my better judgment: Berceuse from Jocelyn (Godard) 
and Hvening Song (Schumann) are surely unworthy of so great 
an artist and such excellent reproduction. Casals, like 
Klingsor, casts a glamour over these tawdry blooms, but 
while we yield to his spell we have a feeling all the time that 
there is something wrong somewhere. 


ORGAN. 


It looks as though H.M.V. had been interested in the recent 
correspondence in THE GRAMOPHONE about organs and organ 
music, and had resolved to give us all some more material to dis- 
cuss. At any rate here comes a record by Dupré (H.M.V., E.471, 
10in., 4s. 6d.) of two Bach Choral Preludes, Christ came to Jordan 
and Sleepers, awake (the music will be found under the original 
German titles, Christ, unser Herr, zum Jordan kam and 
Wachet auf). Both are superbly done and the clarity of the 
part-playing in the first of them is astonishing. Dupré’s registra- 
tion is discreet but very interesting ; the experiment of using 
a@ powerful 4 ft. stop on the pedals to emphasize the melody 
of Christ, unser Herr is bold, but it is completely justified by 
the event. 

The company have not, however, forgotten Mr. Hancock and 
his opinion of Bach’s Choral Preludes, and to placate him they 
have persuaded Arthur Meale to play the Marche aux Flambeaux 
(Clarke) which appeared on his list of desirable organ pieces. 
This march, which is found on H.M.V., B.2582 (10in., 3s.), is 
not at all to my taste and it is played in rather an off-hand 
style (albeit accurately), On the other side is Mélodie 
d’ Amour (Hurst), a piece of conventional sentiment whose 
connection with Amour it is hard to see. The performance, 
however, is efficient. 

A Cantilene in B minor (Watling) proves pleasant if not very 
distinguished music. Goss-Custard plays it well on H.M.V., 
B.2536(10in., 3s.), and couples it with Wolstenholme’s Allegretto 
in E flat. This latter is the musical equivalent of pleasant 
drawing-room conversation, and one’s only objection to it: is 
that the organ is hardly a drawing-room instrument. 

All these H.M.V. issues are well up to standard as regards 
reproduction. 

From Columbia come two 10in. records of Old Scottish Psalm 
Tunes, played by Herbert Walton on the Glasgow Cathedral 
organ. The first disc (4516, 3s.) contains Crimond, Covenanters, 
French, Stragathro, and another, which I imagine to be the 
Old 124th, though the labelling is not quite clear. On 4517 (3s.) 
are London New, Martyrs, St. Paul, Invocation, and St. George’s 
Edinburgh. Some of these tunes are familiar to Englishmen, 
others, like Stragathro and Martyrs, deserve to be as well- 
known down south as they doubtless are in Scotland. The 
tone of the organ sounds a little hoarse, but whether the fault 
lies with the instrument or the recording I cannot say. The 
organist is, perhaps, too fond of changes in the registration, but 
he gives us the gist of the matter. 


PIANO. 


The best of an excellent selection of piano records are two 
Columbias by Pouishnoff (L.1997, 12in., 6s. 6d. and D.1588, 
10in., 4s. 6d.). On the first of these he plays Polichinelle and 
Prelude in B flat, both by Rachmaninoff. The Prelude is a 
fine work, effective in the best sense, and I don’t know what to 
admire most, the pearly runs and arpegqi, the singing quality 
of the melodies, or the splendid way in which these merits come 


D 


out on the dise. Polichinelle is naturally more capricious, but 
no less well done. On the 10in. disc are Paderewski’s brilliant 
Caprice in G major and Percy Grainger’s Shepherd’s Hey. 
Both records I heartily recommend. 

For H.M.V. Moiseivitch plays Schumann’s Grillen and a 
comparatively unfamiliar Polonaise of Chopin, that in B flat, 
Op. 71, No. 2 (D.1280, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Grillen is well done, but 
it is not so pianistic as the Rachmaninoff pieces mentioned 
above and, probably for that reason, it sounds a little metallic. 
The Polonaise has been cut, but so judiciously that little or no 
harm has been done. I don’t think Moiseivitch is quite at his 
best here ; some of the passage-work is not quite clear and the 
rubato does not always convince. But even if the record is not 
up to the highest Moiseivitch standard it remains a very 
desirable one. 

Parlophone and Karl Szreter (E.10627, 12in., 4s. 6d.) have 
eschewed any desire to astonish or impress in their version of 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, and as a result they give 
@ far clearer idea of the work than the sensationalists manage 
to convey. It is quite complete for one thing, and yet there is 
little or no sense of hurry. I have never heard the bass 
cadenzas near the beginning come out so distinctly on any 
record ; too many pianists seem content to produce a general 
impression of thunder. 


Godovsky, who plays the Rachmaninoff Prelude in C sharp 
minor with two Chopin Etudes (Op. 10, No. 5 and Op. 25, No. 9, 
both in G flat) on Brunswick 15123 (10in., 5s. 6d.) is perhaps a 
little disappointing. His tone seems unusually brittle and his 
technique a shade less perfect than usual. Perhaps he was not 
in @ sympathetic mood. Let no one think, however, that I 
want to “‘crab”’ his record ; in any ordinary month it would be 
among the best. But this is not an ordinary month for piano 
records. 


Braums’s Piano SONATA IN F MINOR. 


Columbia L.1954—7 (4 twelve inch records in album, 26s.). 
Percy Grainger: Sonata in F minor, Op. 5 (Brahms). 


This Sonata has not been previously recorded, and the 
appearance of Columbia’s album is very welcome. The work 
is given to us complete—the omission of two repeats, one in 
the slow movement and another in the Scherzo, does not amount 
to ‘‘ cuts ’’—the breaks are well arranged, and in general it is 
obvious that a lot of trouble has been taken. 

To many people the F minor Sonata represents the highest 
point reached by Brahms in the first stage of his development, 
and though I do not personally share this view, yet I freely 
admit its many beauties. But one thing seems clear; Brahms, 
when he wrote it, was a whole-hearted romantic, and it ‘must 
be romantically played if it is to have its full effect. Percy 
Grainger is by no means deficient in romance, but I doubt if 
his temperament makes him quite the right pianist to choose 
here. Some things he does splendidly, notably the Trio of the 
Scherzo, the exquisite little Intermezzo, and the greater part of 
the Finale, but he takes a long time to warm up, and his per- 
formance of the first and most of the second movement strikes 
me as lacking in poetry. 

It must be a difficult work to record; Brahms’s writing is 
often thick, he is free in his use of the notes at the extreme ends 
of the piano, and he often calls for heroic treatment that makes 
heavy demands on a sound-box. The Columbia experts come 
very well out of a trying ordeal, but I repeat that I think they 
would have done better still with another pianist. Grainger’s 
methods are excellent in the concert hall and he cannot be 
expected to change them, but in my opinion they are not 
suitable for the recording of a heavy work of this calibre. 
Mine is, however, a purely personal view, and if other people 
find the result satisfactory, so much the better. 

The very complete analysis in the album makes any detailed 
discussion of the Sonata superfluous here. 


Fok, 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL (soprano) and BROWNING MUMMERY 
(tenor).—Miserere and Home to our mountains from Il 
Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. and chorus. 
H.M.V. D.1302, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Jewel Song from Faust (Gounod) 
and Solveig’s Song from Peer Gynt (Grieg). In French, 
Orch. ace. Actuelle 11470, 10in., 4s. 


FELICIE HUNI-MIHACSEK (soprano).—Ich soll ihn wieder- 
sehen from Der Postillon von Longjumeau (Adam) and 
Alles teile unser Gliick from Alessandro Stradella (Flotow). 
In German. Orch. ace. Brunswick 50102, 12in., 8s. 


SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto).—Habajiera and Seguidilla from 
Carmen (Bizet). In French. Orch. ace. Brunswick 
15128, 10in., 5s. 6d. 


TOM BURKE (tenor).—O vision entrancing from Esmeralda 
(Goring Thomas) and My dreams (Tosti). In English, 
piano ace. Col. L.1951, 12in., 6s. 6d. 








TOM BURKE (tenor).—E lucevan le stelle from La Tosca 
(Puccini) and Nessun dorma from Turandot (Puccini). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1593, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


LUCREZIA BORI (soprano).—Ciribiribin, waltz song (Pesta- 
lozzi) and Il Bacio (Arditi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.A.900, 10in., 6s. 


EMILIO DE GOGORZA (baritone).—O Sole mio (di Capua) 
and Santa Lucia (Cottrau). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.A.903, 10in., 6s. 


GIUSEPPE DANISE (baritone).—La Paloma (Yradier) and 
Torna a Surriento (de Curtis). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Brunswick 30117, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Mattinata (Leoncavallo) and 
Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia). In Italian, orch. ace. Brunswick 
15129, 10in., 5s. -6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Die Lotosblume (Schumann) 
and Ungeduld (Schubert). In German. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. R.O.20028, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Lenz (Hildach) and Das 
zerbrochene Ringlein (Kuhe). In German. Orch. and 
piano ace. Parlo. R.0.20029, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Murmelndes Liiftchen (Jensen) 
and Von Blut gerdétet war meine Schwelle, Madeleine’s 
Aria from Act 3 of Andrea Chénier (Giordano). In 
German. Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20025, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor)._-Un grande spettacolo a 
venitre ore and Un tal gioco, credentemi from Pagliacci, 
Act 1 (Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
R.20026, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


BARDONE (soprano), FREGOSI (baritone), PERTILE (tenor), 
and MINGHINI-CATTANEO (mezzo-soprano).—Bella figlia 
dell? amore, quartet, and V’ho ingannato, duet, from 
Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. 


R,20027, 12in., 6s. 6d, 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Mondnacht (Schumann) 
and Der Lindenbaum (Schubert). In German. Piano 
violin and ’cello acc. Parlo. E.10629, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Allerseelen, Op. 85, No. 3 
(Lassen) and The Last Rose of Summer (Flotow). In 
German. Same acc. Parlo. E.10630, 12in. 4s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Wiegenlied (Strauss) 
and Freundliche Vision (Strauss). In German. Piano 
ace. H.M.V. D.B.1065, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor).—Vesti la giubba from 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) and Recondita armonia from 
La Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
C.1387, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


TITO SCHIPA (tenor).—Ombra mai fi, Largo, Xerxes (Handel) 
and M’appari from Marta (Flotow). In Italian, orch. 
ace. H.M.V. D.B.1064, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


Florence Austral and Browning Mummery.—It is a pleasure 
to find the names of these talented Australian singers coupled 
in good gramophone work, even though it be such well-worn 
duets as the Miserere and the Home to our mountains from 
Il Trovatore. The voices blend agreeably, and in tune ; they 
are olear and powerful. The chorus in the Miserere is inclined 
to *‘ growl.’’ Miss Austral discards the high C usually inter- 
polated in place of the A flat on the repetition of ‘“‘ I’m thine 
for ever’’; but one can do without it. The record of Home 
to our mountains must surely have been made in the Albert 
Hall. There is in it an Echo which follows the voice of 
Azucena with most remarkable fidelity. It is amusing rather 
than disturbing ; and anyhow it is not stranger than hearing 
Verdi’s contralto music so well sung by a soprano. It is a 
popular sort of record and for a 12in. not dear at 6s. 6d. 


Ninon Vallin.—Cheaper still at 4s. is this young lady’s 
Actuelle record of the Jewel Song from Faust and Solveig’s 
Song from Grieg’s Peer Gynt music. The waltz-air only is 
given without any of the recitative. The French accent and 
diction are worthy of a native, the voice fairly sympathetic, 
and the execution pleasantly neat. In the Solveig air the 
words may be less distinct, and there is a tendency to slur up 
to high notes ; but the tone in the refrain is charming. 


Felicie Htini-Mihacsek.—Adam’s delightful light opera Der 
Postillon von Longjumeau is very popular in Germany, where 
they know how to appreciate these tuneful old things to- 
day as much as we in England did fifty years ago. Hence 
the recording of the principal soprano air by a well-known 
artist, and, I suppose, the rather high figure charged for the 
dise. The piece is sung with a musical tone—the first part 
with rich, generous soprano quality and expressive phrasing, 
the florid sequel with neat, pretty coloratura and plenty of 
animation. The same experienced touch is perceptible in the 
conventional air from Alessandro Stradella, though with a 
suspicion of doubtful intonation, particularly in the cadenzas. 
The music is not so good as that of Martha, yet the melodious 
swing and vocal effectiveness are quite worthy of Flotow. 

Sigrid Onegin.—Always welcome in such a voice as this 
artist possesses are the most familiar operatic excerpts. There 
is no need to describe how she sings the two Carmen airs. 
Enough that her French is satisfying, her feeling and rhythm 
in the right Bizet mood, and her tone throughout superbly 
opulent. The Seguidilla is the more captivating of the two. 


Tom Burke.—Seve at certain moments in O vision entrancing, 
you would hardly reeognise the Tom Burke singing in English 
as the same tenore robusto who holds forth with Pucciniesque 
vigour and amplitude the airs from Tosca and Turandot. I 
like him best in the latter because he sings Italian as to the 
manner born. In My dreams he sounds for all the world like 
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@ mild replica of John MacCormack. In that and the Goring 
Thomas air the tinkle of the piano accompaniment suggests 
prehistoric recording. 

Lucrezia Bori.—Here are a couple of showy encore pieces 
brilliantly sung by one of the most accomplished Italian 
sopranos of her time. What a musical timbre, and what 
marvellous neatness and precision of execution! Patti never 
knew Ciribiribin; but she made Jl Bacio, and I have never 
heard it to such perfection since she sang it. 

Emilio de Gogorza.—And here are a couple of Neapolitan 
“ chestnuts,” which, despite the cold season, I do not propose 
to “roast.” As a matter of fact, the Hispano-American 
baritone converts them into such sugary marrons that they are 
bound to ‘‘ go down,” like the portamento with which they are 
so liberally bestrewn. The general effect is trés-chic. 

Giuseppe Danise.—Neapolitan again, with lots of local 
colour and the characteristic flavour of a good strong 
** Barbera.’’ The resonance is powerful enough for outdoor use, 
and maybe a shade too strong for indoor. The classic version 
of La Paloma is that of de Gogorza, whose clever wife, I 
remember, used to tell the story of a lady friend of hers who 
thought she knew how to sing it. But this record of Danise’s 
is, at any rate, quite in the approved manner. 

Alfred Piccaver.—One might almost say ‘‘ Ditto, ditto ’’ here 
too, but somehow there is more charm in the seductive tones 
and languorous warbling of this tenor, who is Italian to the 
finger-tips, whatever may be said about his nationality. Both 
songs have their good points and Piccaver makes the most of 
them. 

Richard Tauber.—German tenors of the calibre of this 
artist are extremely rare. He is a Lieder singer of the first 
rank. The voice is, despite a slightly nasal tinge, extremely 
sweet and sympathetic and under perfect breath-control. 
His diction, too, has a quiet beauty that reminds one of Leo 
Slezak at his best. In Die Lotosblume the resemblance is 
particularly striking, though the many original touches that 
enrich his phrasing show the singer to be no mere plagiarist. 
As a contrast, the energy displayed in Ungeduld is very welcome, 
especially on account of the quick enunciation required for 
Schubert’s song, which is seldom to be heard to such advantage. 
Similar spirit and animation pervade the rendering of Hildach’s 
Lenz, with its lively themes and effective climax; while a 
lovely pp. mezza voce once more comes to the fore in Kuhe’s 
sentimental old ditty, which loses nothing by being sung to a 
piano accompaniment. I hope to hear more records by 
Richard Tauber. 

Lotte Lehmann.—The gifted soprano displays her admirable 
art in one of Jensen’s best-known Lieder—one, moreover, that 
is seldom perfectly interpreted. Her tones are modulated with 
consummate skill and good recording brings them out in all 
their native purity. In the German version of La mamma 
morta, from Andrea Chénier we get the dramatic Lotte 
Lehmann of Rosenkavalier, and who could desire anything 
finer than that ? The phrasing of the big passages is broad and 
noble, their sweep most impressive. 

Aureliano Pertile—Judging by these efforts, Canio should 
be one of Pertile’s big parts, and when he comes to Covent 
Garden again I hope we shall see him in Pagliacci. In both 
airs he follows effortlessly in the wake of Caruso and recalls 
many qualities of the tenor whom two Continents adored. 

Bardone, Fregosi, Pertile, and Minghini-Cattaneo.—The 
famous quartet from Rigoletto is coupled here with the oft- 
omitted duet which concludes the opera, where the Jester 
discovers that the occupant of the sack is no other than his 
unlucky daughter. The latter—I mean the duet—receives the 
better rendering on the present record, being notable for the 
delightful tones of an exceptionally sweet Gilda—Wanda 
Bardone. In the quartet all shout at the top of their voices 
from first to last. The contrast between the four voices and the 
balance of the parts are completely spoiled. 

Emmy Bettendorf.—1I would beseech the Parlophone 
Company to think seriously before it continues its present 


system of performing the great Lieder of Schubert and 
Schumann with accompaniments arranged for string quartet 
or violin and ’cello with or without a piano. The reason for 
doing it is, presumably, that a group of stringed instruments 
produces better tonal effects on the gramophone than a piano- 
forte—especially the inferior instruments that appear to be 
used for this purpose in the land that can evolve a Bliithner or a 
Bechstein. But what aggravates these acts of desecration is 
the new plan of thrusting into the foreground a manufactured 
and aggressive violin obbligato, extracted from the composer’s 
accompaniment, and invested with an importance in the 
harmonic scheme that was never intended to be conveyed by 
the modest pianist. Listening to these performances in the 
latest records, I find the whole piece deprived of symmetry 
and balance—sometimes almost unrecognisable—while the 
precious obbligato suggests to my ears nothing so much as the 
acrobatic feats of the mobile leader of a Hungarian band. 
Please stop it! 

Nothing, of course, can wholly disturb the equable tempera- 
ment or classical interpretations of an Emmy Bettendorf. She 
pursues the even tenor (pardon—soprano) of her gracious way, 
undisturbed by the medley of sounds, and she alone succeeds 
in persuading us that we are hearing the divine melody of 
Mondnacht or the exquisite beauty of the Lindenbaum. But 
positively the sweet simplicity of Lassen’s (not Strauss’s) 
Allerseelen is gone from the old song entirely, though not to 
the same extent from The Last Rose of Summer, with its 
Flotow-like reminiscences of Martha. Otherwise these are 
four excellent examples of Emmy Bettendorf’s quiet, finished 
art. 

Elizabeth Schumann.—To wind up a month of nearly all 
the talents, there remains a faultless H.M.V. record of two of 
Strauss’s most captivating Lieder by an artist who never 
fails to appeal and enthral. The smooth, even flow of lovely 
tone all through the Wiegenlied is just what the music needs. 
So, too, the charm of Freundliche Vision is caught with rare 
felicity, every phrase delivered in a delicious mezza voce with 
a perfection of legato that may serve as a model for any singer. 
Both, in fact, exemplify the ideal rendering. 

Alessandro Valente—This typical Italian tenor has no 
fresh points to make, but he has the voice and the style for 
scoring all the old ones. His Vesti la giubba (On with the 
motley) is a robust and dramatic performance and the recording 
does him complete justice. Of the two records the Recondita 
armonia is the finer, even though the voice is less steady. 

Tito Schipa.—I have enjoyed listening to this tenor in things 
that suited him better. His Ombrai mai fi will only please 
the few—those, I mean, who will accept even the Italian 
concept of Handel. In M’appari he is much more at home, and 
yet the voice does not sound altogether at ease or at its best. 
It is too white and a shade too coarse in quality. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


red Imhof. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE Xii. 
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CHORAL 
THE COLUMBIA SCOTTISH ISSUE. 


(See also Song Reviews.) 

The Westbourne Choir (unaccompanied) conducted by A. M. 
Henderson, recorded in Westbourne Church, Glasgow. 
Scottish Psalm Tunes: Stracathro (Paraphrase 54, I’m not 
ashamed to own my Lord) and Coleshill (Psalm 103, O thou 
my Soul, bless God the Lord); Ballerma (Psalm 40, I waited 
for the Lord my God) and Kilmarnock (Psalm 103, O thou 
my Soul, bless God the Lord); Orlington (Psalm 23, The 
Lord is my Shepherd) and The Old 124th ( Now Israel may 
say). 4518-20 (three 10in., 3s. each). 


The Greenock Male-Voice Choir (unaccompanied). Green 
grow the rashes, O and My faithful fond one (old Scottish 
Airs); Scots wha hae and Horo, my nut-brown Maiden 
(old Seottish Airs) ; Island Shieling Song (Hebridean), and 
Blow, my bully boys, blow and Billy boy (Sea Shanties, arr. 
Sir R. R. Terry). 4521-3 (three 10in., 3s. each). 


Laidlaw Murray and Chorus, with orchestra: Jacobite Airs ; 
Skye Boat-Song (Boulton and Lawson) and Will ye no 
come back again ? (arr. R. Loughborough). 4524 (10in., 
3s.). 

One would expect to find that the most imporiant part of 
this Scottish Issue was the half-dozen of those quiet, sober, yet 
solid and sure old Scottish Psalm Tunes. Many people outside 
Scotland have a corner for them in their affections, and if ever 
Christendom is re-united we may be sure a place in the liturgy 
will be found for them in Scotland. It is, then, disappointing 
to find that every one of these half-dozen is spoilt by the choir’s 
continuous loss of pitch. The trebles are very largely, almost 
entirely, to blame. If anyone’s ear can stand this, he will find 
all six pleasing. If one record is better than the others, it 
is perhaps 4519—but I cannot recommend even that. If 
Columbia add to this Scottish Issue (and the other records, 
and all the recording, are good enough for us to hope they will), 
they should have another go at the Psalm Tunes. But if 
Mr. Henderson’s Choir is to record again, he must put them 
through some rigorous work. 

Easily the best of this issue are all three Greenock Choir 
records. Usually I dislike male-voice choirs as much as any- 
one. But I like this one, for two reasons. The first and not 
unimportant one is that it is ‘‘ tenor-led ’’—i.e., there are no 
male altos (or if there are, they are exactly like tenors). The 
second is that instead of the usual male-voice-choir mawkish 
stuff, they are singing good music quite well arranged, and 
singing it well. 4522 is perhaps the best. But if you want 
the Sea Shanties you will find them excellently done, only 
perhaps very slightly deficient in hilarity. And in them the 
words are even clearer than in the others. 

4524 is rather weak. The balance is all wrong, and the 
music is weaker, though it has the Scottish sound. 


H.M.V. 

The Choir of H.M. Chapels Royal (unaccompanied), conducted 
by Stanley Roper: Flora gave me (Wilbye), Welcome, 
sweet pleasure (Weelkes), The Elves’ Song (Bennett) and 
Fair Phyllis (Farmer). All from Fellowes’s English 

B. 2608 


Madrigal School, and all obtainable separately. 
(10in., 3s.). ; 

The Lay Vicars of Westminster Abbey (unaccompanied) : 
Negro Spirituals ; Deep River (arr. Mansfield) and Heav’n, 
Heav’n (I got a robe, arr. Burleigh) B.2583 (10in., 3s.). 


The Oriana Madrigal Society, unaccompanied, conducted 
by C. Kennedy Scott: The Coventry Carol (16th cent., 
arr. Kennedy Scott) and Brigg Fair (arr. P. Grainger) 
with Norman Stone (tenor) soloist. E.473 (10in., 4s.6d.) 


John Goss and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet. 


Reviews. 


See Song 


If madrigals must be recorded by a choir, it is well that it 
should be, as here, by asmall and highly-trained body. In this 
case, they are also sung by men and boys instead of men and 
women. If you like all these conditions you will find this record 
almost perfect. There is perhaps just a very faint odour of 
religiosity, and perhaps just a little too much attention to the 
letter at the expense of the spirit. The four madrigals are all 
delightful, and very fairly representative. In the Weelkes 
only two verses are given, and in each verse only the second 
half is repeated. Why not give the whole thing exactly as 
intended, and scrap one of the other madrigals ? Orchoose one 
short enough to fit intact with the other three ? But personally 
I am wondering if the English Singers have gone on strike. 

The two Negro Spirituals are accompanied with all the 
harmonic paraphernalia of late nineteenth century male-voice 
choral music. Perhaps they are not definitely spoilt, though 
one is certainly inclined to think that such presentation as this 
gives a plausibility to the scorn poured by some musicians on 
what they call the Negro Spiritual cult. For the Lay Vicars 
there can be nothing but praise. They eould save a weaker 
record than this from oblivion. And to find such a bass as 
theirs in an English ensemble is a challenge to Russia. 

The Oriana record is the choicest record of this month’s 
reviews, one of the loveliest of our old carols simply but 
beautifully arranged and sung, and the folk-song Brigg Fair in 
which, too, Stone is very good indeed. 


COLUMBIA. 

The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with organ, 
directed by the Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc., and 
recorded in St. George’s Chapel. In dulei jubilo (Ancient 
Carol, arr. Sir Walter Parratt) and When Christ was born 
of Mary free (old Carol, set by A. H. Brown) ; The Manger 
Throne (C. Steggall) and The First Nowell (traditional). 
4578-9 (two 10in., 3s. each). 


The B.B.C. Choir, conducted by Stanford Robinson, recorded 
in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, London (at 
the Organ, W. G. Webber). Hymns: Lead, kindly Light 
(Newman and Dykes) and Abide with me.(Lyte and Monk) ; 
Jesu, Lover of my Soul (tune, Aberystwyth, by J. Parry) and 
Nearer, my God, to Thee (Mrs. Adams and Dykes); The 
day Thou gavest (Ellerton and Schofield) and Rock of Ages 
(Toplady and Redhead). 4489-91 (three 10in., 3s. each.) 


The Sheffield Orpheus Male-Voice Choir (unaccompanied) : 
Auld Lang Syne (old Scottish Air) and Home, sweet Home 
(Payne and Bishop). 4492 (10in., 3s.). 


The four Christmas Carols make a disappointing choice— 
and a surprising choice, if Dr. Fellowes himself is responsible. 
The performance and recording of all four are, however, almost 
ideal. In dulci jubilo is even slower and less jubilant than its 
setting necessitates. Notice that all are marked ‘‘ Speed 78.” 

The recording of the B.B.C. Choir is, on all three records, 
as fierce and harsh as Columbia’s worst, unlike the Company’s 
other latest ones. The Choir, too, has gone off badly. This 
is all noise and no tune, except in their softest passages. But 
their phrasing and expression (though that, as with most 
church choirs, is overdone) are so excellent that we may hope 
for a return to their former level. 

The Sheffield Orpheus Choir is rather noisy, but very telling 
and this record can be relied on for general, not too subtle, 
effect. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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SONGS 


THE COLUMBIA SCOTTISH ISSUE. 
(See also Choral Reviews.) 
Alex. Carmichael (baritone) with piano. Kishmul’s Galley 
and Oh, Nancy’s hair is yellow like gowd (from Songs of 
the Hebrides, arr. M. Kennedy Fraser). Sound the 


Pibroch and Kirkconnel Lea (old Scottish airs). 4525-6 
(two 10in., 3s. each). 
Elder Cunningham (bass-baritone) with orchestra. Scotland 


yet (Riddel, air arr. P. Macleod) and Hail, Caledonia! 
(Ogilvie and Stroud). Ae fond kiss (Burns and Scott- 
Gatty) and Rothesay Bay (Scott-Gatty). 4527-8 (two 
10in., 3s. each). 


The solo records of this Scottish Issue are decidedly better 
than the Psalm Tunes and not quite so good as the Greenock 
records. The best on these four is perhaps Carmichael’s 
Oh, Nancy’s hair (though the piano has a curious twang). 
The song has a lilt, a gentle reiteration, and a fancy which 
get a hold on you. But it is run close by Kirkconnel Lea, 
in which Carmichael gets fine variety and much expression, 
though he might well be yet fiercer. Carmichael has a pleasing 
voice ; though far from torpid, we find in the other two songs 
that he is not vigorous enough. Kishmul’s Galley, especially, 
is almost devoid of imagination; but, though I have not 
been able to find in Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s collection any 
particulars of the origin of the song, I do feel that it comes 
better from a woman—this splendid, exultant welcome to 
the battered ship which is first seen “‘ bravely battling home- 
ward.” Cunningham is, I think, very Scotch, though 
generally quite intelligible to the mere Englishman. His 
singing is very straightforward—rather too straightforward. 
Scott-Gatty was apparently pure English—but then who shall 
say there is nothing of the Scot, the Welshman and the Irishman 
in any Englishman ? At any rate, he has written two Scottish 
songs here like a native, though there is a tinge of commonplace 
in both. The orchestration, too, has a slight vulgar tint. 
According to my complete edition of Burns, this treatment of 
Ae fond kiss is curiously free, in fact, half of each stanza is 
actually cut. Is it another version ? I must sacrifice further 
criticism. On 4527 is distinctly poorer stuff, though Scotland 
yet is superficially very Scottish, and may be the most popular 
of all with some people. One of these two songs actually 
brings in the wishes that Britain may long rule the Waves, 
and that God may save the King, for no obvious reason other 
than a general Imperial feeling. 


H.M.V. 


Elsie Suddaby (soprano), with orchestra; With verdure 
clad (from Haydn’s The Creation) and O yes, ’tis so (from 
Bach’s Phoebus and Pan). D.1287 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 


John Goss and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet, with piano : 
The Corpus Christi Carol (traditional, music by Martin 

. Shaw), The Keeper ((arr. Cecil Sharp), Caleno Custereme. 
(arr Taylor Harris) and I am a bright and sprightly lad 
arr. Hullah). B.2483 (10in., 3s.) 


Stuart Robertson (baritone): In summertime on Bredon 
(Graham Peel) and Sea fever (John Ireland). B.2594 
(10in., 3s.). 


Manuel Hemingway (bass): Shipmates o’ mine (Sanderson) 
and Friend o’ mine (Sanderson). B.2573 (10in., 3s.). 


Mavis Bennett (soprano): The Valley of Laughter (Sanderson) 
and Bird of love divine (Haydn Wood). B.2572(10in., 3s.). 


John McCormack (tenor) with orchestra: Somewhere a 
voice is calling (Tate) and The far-away bells (Gordon). 
D.A. 914 (10in., 6s.). 


Garda Hall (soprano) with piano: Cherry ripe (arr. Lehmann) 
and Down in the forest (Landon Ronald). B.2523 (10in., 
3s.). 


Among records that come to me, this is, and is likely to 
remain, easily the best record of Haydn’s peaceful, sunny air. 
In fact, both sides of the disc present fine artistic work by 
Elsie Suddaby—distinctly above even that recent record which 
already reflected the reputation she is making for herself. 
As for In verdure clad, Haydn had a wonderful, delicately 
keen orchestral sense, and as Mr. Collingwood gets very good 
playing indeed, and the recording is splendid, the whole thing 
is sheer delight. Perhaps the only complaints against Miss 
Suddaby are that her words are not perfectly clear throughout ; 
and that her phrase-moulding (in the sense of rise-and-fall) 
does rather consist of the singer’s trick of, so to speak, opening 
the throttle on one individual note after another. Still, her 
phrasing (in the sense of punctuation) is perhaps perfect. 
There are two small cuts which we can accept ; but it is a little 
disappointing to find the record stopping short with the last 
note of the voice. Surely, in all these cases, we should be 
better content to miss a bar or two at the beginning, or in the 
middle, if necessary, if we knew we should, once started, go 
through to the end? Miss Suddaby proves more than equal 
to Momus’s spirited song—itself a complete answer to anyone 
who still imagines Bach to be dry. But her words are still 
less distinct. Mr. Collingwood has charge of a fine body of 
players ; they are not merely correct, but make the music live. 


From some points of view the ideal Christmas record is this 
by Goss and the Quartet. The Corpus Christi Carol is one of 
the most beautiful of all our ancient carols, and Martin Shaw’s 
music to it is one of the best things he has done, worthy to take 
place beside the very best traditional. Of the other three 
songs, Caleno is a lovely melody, and the other two are of the 
jolliest. The singers are as good as usual, except for very slight 
faults of intonation. 


Robertson continues, on his somewhat infrequent appearances 
to justify our demand for more. He is, however, just a little 
disappointing in the Graham Peel song. He is very sym- 
pathetic, but almost superficial—doesn’t seem quite to put 
himself into it. On the other hand, he comes as near as 
anyone has to converting me to Sea fever. He doesn’t try 
to be portentous, or sententious, or soulful—rather, he does 
all that can be done in this song to avoid those qualities. 


Hemingway has a voice, and quite possibly musical powers, 
worth putting to serious uses. He has said that he wishes to 
record Moussorgsky, so perhaps the choice of these two songs 
was not his. He has very clear diction, and sings these songs 
with all the simplicity he could short of showing up their 
banality. But surely he is a true baritone, not bass ? 


For admirers of both Mavis Bennett and these two songs 
her record will fulfil highest hopes, except that she still gets 
a bit flat once or twice. Her diction is much better, in fact 
very good. But there are signs of her forcing, and losing that 
absolute freedom and ease which were her best qualities. 

McCormack’s and Garda Hall’s records in the mid-month 
list need little comment, since his can be praised only for the 
recording and hers does not yet fulfil her”promise, her old 
faults being worse. 
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H.M.V. Irish Issue. 


George O’Brien (tenor) with orchestra: The Blarney Roses 
(Flint) and Skibbereen (County Tyrone). B.2558 (10in., 
3s.). 


Fitzpatrick Brothers (duet): The piper at the Christening. 
Flanagan Brothers (duet): The night Pat Murphy died. 
B.2566 (10in., 3s.). 


Cornelius O’Sullivan (tenor): I’m a man you don’t meet 
every day. Charles Massinger (tenor) with orchestra: 
The birth of the shamrock (Kelly and Cahill). B.2567 
(10in., 3s.). 

These three delightful records can hardly (with the possible 
exception of B.2558) be reviewed from a purely musical 
standpoint, especially The night Pat Murphy died (which, I 
must warn you, some English people will doubtless consider 
in bad taste). There is some very peculiar voice-production, 
especially from O'Sullivan. Yet I can’t resist accepting them 
as ‘‘ music,” because they all say what they mean and mean 
what they say, and seem full of the Irish character, musical 
no less than otherwise. The exception to this is Massinger’s, 
which is just @ modern conventional imitation. The record 
which will wear best (I am not referring to the surface of the 
disc!) is B.2558. 


COLUMBIA. 


Tom Burke (tenor) : The Minstrel (words by Thomas Moore, 
tune arr. H. Hughes) and Thank God for a garden (Teresa 
del Riego). D.1594 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Dame Clara Butt (contralto). The Knight of Bethlehem 
(Maughan and Thomson) and Trees (Kilner and Rasbach) 
with piano. The Minstrel Boy (words by Thomas Moore) 
with harp, and Deep River (Negro Spiritual, arr. H. T. 
Burleigh), with piano. X.337-8 (two 10in., 6s each). 

The volume of fine tone from Burke gives the best instance 

that has so far come my way of the immense improvement in 
Columbia’s recording. Burke is very rousing in The Minstrel 
Boy, but uses a lot of absurd operatic tricks such as the addition 
of all sorts of neutral vowel sounds (e.g., ‘‘er-but-er”’) at 
moments of excitement. His version of the song also is very 
broken, but that is only in accordance with Hughes’s arrange- 
ment. But the del Riego is as good as I can imagine, and the 
top B flat near the end has tremendous y t easy power, and is 
followed by a beautiful soft one. 

However good a song The Knight of Bethlehem may be (and 

I personally have doubts), it is too slight to be well suited to 
Dame Clara Butt’s voice. As for Trees, those who know 
song and singer will not be disappointed. Dame Clara’s voice 
shows a good deal of inequality in the registers in The Minstrel 
Boy. In Deep River the subtle negro rhythms are hardly 
caught. The accompaniment to The Minstrel Boy is wrongly 
given as piano on the label—it is unmistakably a harp. 


PARLOPHONE. 
Robert Watson (baritone): with Chorus and Orchestra: 
Drake’s Drum and The Old Superb, from Songs of the Sea 
(Newbolt and C. V. Stanford). E.10631 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


As a complete version of two of Stanford’s sea-songs this 
record is good enough to be welcome. Watson is good. In 
Drake’s Drum he hardly gets the atmosphere. The Old 
Superb he takes at breakneck speed, and achieves a feat of 
diction. If you know every word of the song, you will find 
nothing to grumble at; if you don’t know any, you will at 
least need some patience, and perhaps need to play the record 
dead-slow, before you can get them. The accompaniments, 
especially to The Old Superb, are not strong enough ; apparently 
Watson was placed right in front of the microphone, the chorus 
well behind (though perhaps not too far), and the orchestra in 
the dim distance. Still—a good record, on the whole. 

C. M. CraBTREE. 








BAND RECORDS 


The Highland Military Band have added two more to the 
excellent series of records of Scottish Country Dances issued 
by the Columbia Company some months ago. The band 
plays these old airs with a very pronounced rhythm, which 
makes the records invaluable for schools, folk-dance societies 
and kindred institutions. Some of these are rather mono- 
tonous without any accompanying action, but the Skirt Dance 
is decidedly not in this category, being a well-known and popular 
Schottische and delightfully played. Its companion—the Sword 
Dance (Col. 4588)—is of the monotonous variety, as are The 
Glasgow Highlanders and Clean Pease Strae. Probably the 
latter three airs are really better suited to their purpose, how- 
ever, than is the Skirt Dance. 

Another record with a Scottish flavour is The Gathering of 
the Clans played by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 4515). 
This is a patrol, and, as usual, the diminuendos and crescendos 
in this band’s playing are very smooth. This patrol is 
founded on Scottish airs, and they are very well woven 
together. Some of the cross melodies are both clever end 
attractive. The recording is excellent. Another record by 
the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 9243) gives us a taste of the 
quality of some of the soloists. One side is devoted to a 
piccolo solo called The Lark’s Festival. The intonation of 
this difficult instrument is wonderfully good here, and the 
playing excellent in every way. The balance between soloist 
and the accompanying band is very natural. The reverse is 
a throw back to the bad old days when soloists stood right in 
the flare of the horn of the recording instrument. This is a 
pity, as in every other respect The Two Little Finches—a 
cornet duet—is admirable. 

Hidden away in a special Irish supplement published by 
H.M.V. is a record by Ridgely’s 69th Regimental Band (B.2568). 
To what nation’s army this regiment belongs is not disclosed 
on the label or in the list I have seen, but I suspect it to be that 
of the United States. At any rate, the quality of the recording 
is similar to that of the Sousa, Pryor and Creatore records 
I have heard, though the band sounds smaller than any of 
these. O’Donnall Aboo contains some popular Irish airs, and 
Soldiers of Erin is a good march. An excellent record. 

After my recent experience with the first record made by 
the International Staff Band of the Salvation Army I put their 
newest record on my machine with some trepidation and was 
amazed to find a totally different quality of performance. 
The band sounds considerably larger, plays really well and the 
recording is excellent. As the selection The Banner of Liberty 
(Regal G.8951) is quite interesting and well arranged, I am 
delighted to recommend this record with as much gusto as I 
condemned that reviewed in October. The remaining Regal 
Military Band record is The Rose (G 8952) played by Silver 
Stars Band. This is another fantasia on national airs—English 
this time—and is quite as good as its predecessors in this series. 

The second version of The White Rider, the test piece at the 
recent brass band contest at Crystal Palace, has now arrived. 
This time four sides (Regal 8967-8) are occupied and the 
music is much more attractive in its complete form than in 
the mutilated version previously available. The band is 
Carlisle St. Stephens, who won the contest and who have 
improved enormously during the last two or three years. 
The playing is as good as can be desired, even from the winners, 
and the recording is excellent. To hear such playing from a 
body with so limited a range of tone colour as a brass band is 
to wonder at such persistent neglect by composers. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Of the twelve inch records in my heap this month, probably 
the most impressive is the International Concert Orchestra in 
two waltzes, Gipsy Love and Sweetheart (H.M.V. C.1402, 48. 6d.) ; 
but more delicate effects are obtained by the Dajos Bela Orchestra 
in Casino Tanze and The Grenadiers (Parlo. E. 10626, 4s. 6d.) 
and the Edith Lorand Orchestra in Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
two parts (Parlo. E.10624, 4s. 6d.), while the latter also per- 
petrates the Blue Danube on a 10in. (Parlo. E.5910, 2s. 6d.), 
and the former reminds us of many popular airs in Arthur 
Lange’s Russian Fantasie and Fantasie Orientale (Parlo. 
E.10625, 12in., 49. 6d.). Among other transcriptions for 
restaurant combinations I like best two Regals, Caller Herrin’ 
and The Minstrel Boy (G.8954, 2s. 6d.) and the Venetian 
Players in Fibich’s Poem and in O Star of Eve (G.8957, 2s. 6d.). 


For those who want musical comedies without the words the 
Savoy Orpheans are just the thing in The Girl Friend (H.M.V. 
C.1409, 12in., 48. 6d.) and Hit the Deck (H.M.V. C.1408, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). 


Of the H.M.V. Irish supplement I need say nothing: these 
breathless jigs and reels and wailing Irish pipes are competently 
played and recorded by Lean Nolan’s Dublin Orchestra (B.2553), 
The Four Provinces Orchestra (B.2559) Lean Nolan himself 
(B.2556) and Liam Walsh (B. 2548, B.2549), and at 3s. a piece 
are likely to give much pleasure to Irishmen at home and 
abroad. 


Another batch of Cockney children’s records of The Doings of 
Dismal Desmond, now reaching Part 12 (Col. 4582—4, 3s. each), is 
accompanied by a really charming Jack and the Beanstalk as 
told by Uncle Rex (of 2 LO, Col. 4585, 3s.), and a boisterous 
comedy sketch of Crossing the Line (4586, 3s.); recording of 
the voices in all is very fine. 


Among instrumental records I note Hawaiian Waltz and 
Drifting and Dreaming on a very loud cinema organ (Parlo. 
E.5913, 2s. 6d.): Russian Lullaby and Charmaine (Winner 
4725, 2s. 6d.) and On with the Show (Winner 4726, 2s. 6d.) 
played by C. D. Smart on an organ which is too much out of 
tune to give him a chance of showing his skill to full advantage : 
another booming carillon solo of hymn tunes made at Croydon 
(Col. 4580, 3s.): Hawaiian Guitar duets by Ferera and Paaluhi 
on Parlo. E. 5912 (2s. 6d.): accordeon duets by Gellin and 
Borgstrom, masters of their art (Regal G.8955, 2s. 6d.) : another 
Victor Sterling xylophone record of two marches with band 
accompaniment (Regal G.8958, 2s. 6d.): and an attractive 
banjo record by Phil Russell of The Savoy Rag and Take your 
pick (Winner 4647, 2s. 6d.) which seems to me well worth 
hearing. 

PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


What always astonishes me with Layton and Johnstone is 
their freshness. No matter how old or how familiar the song, 
they always manage to put something just a little different into 
it. This is true of two Columbia records they have made, 
Once in a blue moon and Just a little lady (4597) and Just 
another day wasted away and One summer night (4598). 
Correll and Gosden sing Gorgeous and Who is your who? 
(H.M.V. B.2585 3s.) excellently, and this is a good addition to 
what we have already on H.M.V.’s and Zono’s. Jack Smith, 
who is always so much better on the gramophone than on the 
stage, has two quite jolly records, H.M.V. B.2607 and 2555, 3s., 
with Half a moon, Always a way, Rosy Cheeks and You 
won’t see me. 


I am very glad to be able to recommend Melville Gideon 
in The girl was you and the boy was me (H.M.V., B.2574), 
though I don’t care for If you see Sally on the other side. 
Johnny Marvin and Ed. Smalle are really marvellous in Just 


another day (H.M.V. B.2554 3s.), but I don’t think that 
Marvin’s Magnolia on the other side is as good as Ed. Smalle’s 
Columbia record of last month, but then that was a very 
exceptional record. Aileen Stanley has three numbers this 
month and they are all disappointing. They are two duets, 
one with Johnny Marvin and the other with Billy Murray, on 
H.M.V. B.2578, and a very dismal solo called Broken hearted 
on B.2590. In fact, this record is exceedingly depressing, since 
Vaughn de Leath literally wails Who are you fooling to-night ? 
on the other side. 


Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys, three members of his famous 
band, give us a really entertaining record and one that I advise 
everyone to buy with Sweet L’il, ain't she sweet, Mississippt 
Mud and I left my Sugar standing in the rain (H.M.V. B.2562). 
Johnny Marvin has two quite average numbers on B.2591 in 
I'm afraid you'll sing that song to somebody else and It’s a 
million to one you're in love, but one cannot say that they are as 
good as many of his previous efforts. The same thing may be 
said of Whispering Billy Day on Col. 4567, who sings Red Lips 
and My regular Gal neither badly nor particularly well: but a 
record that I really enjoyed was the Rounders singing Dixie 
Vagabond and Hello! Cutie. This is quite up to The Revellers’ 
standard which is saying a great deal (B.2586, 3s.). 


There are quite a few records from musical plays now running 
in London and of these there is a very good one from “‘ The 
Vagabond King” with Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham 
singing Only a rose and Love me to-night (H.M.V. B.2570, 3s.) 
Another that is bound to have an enormous sale—and it richly 
deserves it—is from ‘‘Oh! Kay” with the one and only 
Gertrude Lawrence singing Do do do and Someone to watch 
over me (H.M.V. B.2563, 3s.). She is also on two Columbias 
(4617 and 4618) actually recorded in the theatre, but these I 
haven’t yet heard. I also recommend Jack Smith in Clap yo’ 
hands on H.M.V. B.2564. (Gene Austin gives us something 
quite out of the ordinary in Yesterday on the other side 
of this record.) But perhaps the best thing of the month is 
the twelve-inch record of The Revellers singing a selection from 
Oh! Kay and the Light Opera Co. on the other side with a selec- 
tion from Honeymoon Lane, which is much better than I ever 
expected it could be, especially the Jersey Walk (H.M.V. 
C.1396, 12in., 4s. 6d.). These records with the Columbia piano 
records by George Gershwin reviewed two months ago make a 
good “Oh! Kay ” series. 


Another very good number is Annette Hanshaw singing My 
Idea of Heaven and Just like a butterfly on Actuelle 11472. 
Nick Lucas is disappointing in Sweet someone (Brunswick 
3614, 3s.), but the same company have a winner on 3620 
with The Hula Blues, played most excellently by the Royal 
Hawaiians. Alice Morley could be better in It takes a good 
woman nowadays and I ain’t that kind of baby (Brunswick 126, 
3s.) and she does not do justice to Leslie Hutchinson’s ac- 
companiment. On Brunswick 122, Helen Morgan is very 
pleasant in Wanting you and Nothing but, as also is Freddie 
Rose in Bye, bye, Pretty Baby on 3616. The West Virginia 
Glee Club have two very good Negro Spirituals, Ezekiel saw de 
wheel and Walk in Jerusalem just like John (3498, Brunswick, 
3s. ). 


The best among the comic records is by Norman Long in 
Is it British? and I think of you on H.M.V. B.2580, 8s., and I 
prefer Billy Danvers on Regal G.8964 to Tom Barratt on Winner 
4732: not a very good lot with the exception of Norman Long, 
but no doubt Christmas will bring some good comic records out. 
Eddie Morris does not have a chance in having to struggle 
through that perfectly frightful and much boosted Souvenirs 
on Regal G.8966, but Mason and Miller are quite effective in 
By the Old Red Mill (Regal G.8959 2s. 6d.). Many must be 
left over until the next number. , 

T. M. 
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DANCE 
By J. W. G. 


[In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
onfeither side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is indicated in brackets 
after the name of the tune; this classification is not intended 
to contradict the recording companies’ labelling, but is merely 
intended to help the would-be purchaser. The following 
abbreviations are used: F.T.=—fox-trot, Ch.—Charleston, 
B.B.=Black Bottom, Y.B.=Yale Blues, W.=Waltz. 

The year which is now rapidly drawing to a close cannot be 
described as uneventful where dance music is concerned; as it 
has seen the introduction or attempted introduction of no less 
than three new dances and quite a valiant attempt to start 
reinstating the old-fashioned waltz tunes. Of these three 
dances, the T’rebla made no headway at all and died a natural 
death, which was a pity, because it was a pretty dance with a 
charming mazurka-like rhythm modelled perhaps on the 
French Java. The second of these was much more formidable 
and made a vigorous attack on the Charleston, but not having 
gained its objective, it is now on the decline. I refer to the 
Black Bottom. The rhythm of this dance is, to my mind, 
much more attractive than that of the Charleston, but as a 
dance it is ugly and somewhat crude. The Yale Blues, 
however, is quite a different matter, and here, I think, we have 
almost an ideal slow dance for the Englishman. The tango 
failed because it cannot appeal when played badly, as it was 
in most cases, nor can its alluring lilt be felt when one is 
dancing with stiff knees as is our wont. The Yale Blues, 
however, is -based on the tango, but is American in spirit, 
having a Blues-like rhythm which does not need that different 
spirit from the playing of the fox-trot, as does the tango. 
Being far more compatible with the English temperament, I 
venture to predict a long life for it. 

All these different phases have been well served by the 
recording companies, who are producing an ever-increasing 
number of first-rate dance records. Probably the most 
striking thing of all is the big increase in what are called 
(for want of a better name) “ hot”’ records. These have been 
best served by Actuelle, who were, I think, first in the field, 
and Parlophone, with their Royalty series, which have proved 
a great success. The last-named company always seems to 
go one better than the rest. Recently they gave us that 
perfect set of South America tangos (what a pity they weren’t 
electrically recorded !), and now we have a series by crack 
American bands. All the companies are putting a goodly 
number of Yale Blues on the market, I am pleased to say. 

Christmas is first and foremost a time of good cheer and the 
“‘ gramophone dance ”’ is rapidly increasing in popularity, so, 
for the benefit of those readers who are contemplating buying 
dance records for the Christmas festivities, I append a list of 
what I consider to be among the best records issued during 
the past year, in the hope that it may be of some help to them: — 

Actuelle No. 11471. Play it Red (Y.B.). 

a ry Nothin’ (Ch.). 
oe 11476. Honolulu Moon (W.). 
Pine, Charmaine (W.). 
“"* 711485. I like what you like (F.T.). 
es 5 Bee | I’m somebody’s somebody now (F.T.) 
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Brunswick 3623. She’s just what the doctor ordered (F.T.) 
Gonna dance wid the guy wot brung me 
(F.T.). 
Columbia 4603. Yale Blues (Y.B.). 
Just the same (Ch.). 
4537. Clap yo’ hands (Oh! Kay) (Ch.). 
Do, do, do (Oh! Kay) (Ch.). 
H.M.V. B.5357. Old Maid (Tango). 
Duck (Tango). 
B.5312. Hallelujah (F.T.). 
Sometimes I’m happy (F.T.). 
B.5363. Tiger Rag (Ch.). 
I’m gonna meet my sweetie now (F.T.) 
B.5318. Side by side (B.B.). 
Fifty million Frenchmen (One-step.) 
B.5367. Tired Hands (W.). 
Sweet Marie (F.T.). 
Parlophone R.3382. My syncopated melody man (F.T.). 
There'll be some changes (Ch.). 
R.3336. Beale St. Blues (Y.B.). 
He’s the last word (Ch.). 
E.5736. Chérie, I love you (W.). 
Night of love (W.). 
R.3337. Muddy Water (B.B.). 
The Whisper Song (Ch.). 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 

11471.—Play it Red (Y.B.) and Nothin’ (Ch.) (Original Memphis 
Five). The latter has a good chorus by Annette Hanshaw 
The band is “ hot,’’ but not in a loud way. 

11476.—Honolulu Moon (W.) (Selvin’s Dance Orchestra), and. 
Charmaine (W.) (Harry Barth’s Orchestra). The former 
has the inevitable Aloha-oe on the guitar, but it is always 
pleasant. The tempo of Charmaine is the better of the two. 

11478.—Flapperette (F.T.) and Dew-dew-dewy day (B.B.) 
(Willard Robison and his Orchestra). The former is one 
of those neat little marionette-like tunes, but is not so good 
as the doll dance. The latter is, I think, the best version 
of the tune I have heard as yet. 

11479.— You know I love you (F.T.) (Willard Robison and his 
Orchestra) and * Here am I, broken hearted (Ch.) (Lew Gold 
and his Orchestra). 

11480.—*Sizty seconds every minute (Ch.) (Lew Gold and his 
Orchestra) and When day is done (F.T.) (Nathan Glantz 
and his Orchestra). 

11481.—** Underneath the weeping willow (F.T.) and **After 
you're gone (Ch.) (California Ramblers). 

11482.—Worryin’ (W.) and Just another day wasted away (Ch.) 
(George Hall’s Arcadians). Excellent playing on both 
sides. 

11483.—** Pleading (Ch.) and *It’s a million to one you're in 
love (F.T.) (Joe Candulla and his Orchestra). 

11484.—**Somebody and me (Ch.) (Sam Lanin and his Or- 
chestra) and **Annabelle Lee (Ch.) (Mike Speciale and his 
Orchestra). 

11485.—I like what you like (F.T.) and I’m somebody’s some- 
body now (Ch.) (Four Instrumental Stars). An excellent 
quintet. I call it that because Annette Hanshaw’s chorus 
goes a very long way to make the record one of the best | 
have heard. 

BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

3596.—Razor edge (Ch.) and Number Ten (Ch.) (Fess Williams 
and his Orchestra). Very ‘“‘ hot.” 

3625.—Who was the lady ? (F.T.) and Who-oo ? You-oo! that’s 
who! (Ch.) (Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra). 

3626.—Ida! sweet as apple cider (Y.B.) and Feelin’ no pain (Ch.). 
(Red Nichols and his Five Pennies). ‘‘ Ida”’ is as good as 
any Yale I have yet heard. 

3634.—*I could waliz on for ever (W.) and Cheeri-beeri-bee (W.) 
(Ben Selvin and his Orchestra). Both these are too fast. 

130.—* Barbara(F.T.) and * Dancing Tambourine (F.T.) (Fred 
Elizalde and his Music). 
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COLUMBIA (3s.). 

4601.—* Barbara (F.T.) and If I could look into your eyes (W.) 
(Kit-Cat Band). 

4602.—* Leonora (F.T.) (Leo Reisman and his Orchestra) and 
* Russian Lullaby (W.). (Harold Leonard and his Waldorf 
Astoria Orchestra). 

4603.—Just the same (Ch.) and Yale Blues (Y.B.) (Piccadilly 
Revels Band). These are both much better than the 
H.M.V. versions of the tunes. 

4606.—** Lazy river (W.) (The Cavaliers-Waltz Orchestra) and 
* Yesterday (W.) (Sterling Orchestra). 

4607.—It’s a million to one you’re in love (F.T.) and Dew-dew- 
dewy day (F.T.) (Charles Kaley and his Orchestra). The 
latter is played in a very nice slow time, like the Actuelle 
version. 

4608.—* Every night I bring her Frankfiirter sandwiches (F.T.) 
and **Who was the lady ? (F.T.) (Al Lentz and his Orches- 
tra). The former tune is not very amusing, but it is 
played well, in spite of the chorus. 
The latter is altogether better, 
especially a very good chorus 
going off and on all through it. 

4609.—Beale St. Blues (Y.B.) and The 
Memphis Blues (Y.B.) (Ted Lewis 
and his Band). Ted Lewis is 
always welcome, although in this 
ease Beale St. Blues has already 
been better recorded by the Parlo- 
phone Company. 

4611.—Cornfed (Ch.) and Gonna get 
a girl (Ch.) (Gilt-Edged Four). 
The Brunswick record of Cornfed 
is better. 

4612.—Hallelujah (Hit the Deck) 
(F.T.) and Sometimes I’m happy 
(‘Hit the Deck”’) (F.T.) (Cass 
Hagan and his Hotel Manger 
Orchestra). 

4613.—* Nothing could be sweeter (F. 
T.) and Join the Navy (6-8 One- 
step) (both from ‘‘ Hit the Deck ”’) 
(The Kit-Cat Band). The latter 
may be all right in its proper 
setting, but is no good as a dance 








4719.—* Under the Clover Moon (Ch.) and *Leonora (F.T.) 
(Murray’s Melody Makers). 

4720.—You don’t like it ? Not much ! (Ch.) and Dew-dew-dewy 
day (F.T.) (Gaiety Dance Band). 

4723.—* Underneath the weeping willow (F.T.) and Why can’t 
we be sweethearts ? (F.T.) (Alfredo’s New Prince’s Orchestra). 
Both in very quick time. ; 

4728.—* Just like a butterfly (F.T.) and **My idea of heaven 
(Ch.) (Gaiety Dance Band). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE (3s.). 
November Issues. ; 

B.5334.—-**Someone to watch over me (Oh! Kay) (Ch.) (Savoy 

Orpheans) and * Mimosa (¥.T.) (Savoy Havana Band). 
B.5344.—* Fidgety feet (Oh! Kay) (F.T.) and ** Just like a 

butterfly (F.T.) (Savoy Orpheans). 
B.5362.—Oh, Doris, where do you live ? (Ch.) and Dancing 

Tambourine (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 


Mid-November Issues. 


B.5372.—* Where, oh, where do I live ? 
(F.T.) and *Why should I say 
I’m sorry? (W.) (Savoy Orphe- 
ans). The former is a veryamusing 
little affair, more to listen to than 
to dance to. 

B.5373.—In a shady nook (F.T.) and 
Vladivostok (Ch.) (Savoy Orphe- 
ans). Not so good as the Elec- 
tron record of the latter. 

B.5369.—Yale Blues (Y.B.) and Moon- 
lit Waters (F.T.) (Savoy Orphe- 
ans). 

B.5374.—** Varsity Yale Blues (Y.B.) 
and Just a memory (F.T.) (Savoy 
Orpheans). The latter tune is 
ruined by what sounds like a 
very persistent ukulele. 

B.5332.—Sometimes I’m happy (F.T.) 
and Hallelujah (F.T.) (both from 
“Hit the Deck’’) (Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra). These are 
both Jack Hylton at his best. 

B.5371.—** What do we do on a dew- 





tune. 


DOROTHY DICKSON 


EDISON BELL—ELECTRON (3s.). 

1162.—*Sha-wan-da-moo (F.T.) and 
** Roll up the carpets (Ch.) (Chas. Remue and his New 
Stompers Orchestra). 

1163.—Pamplona (Stomp) and Doctor Jazz (Ch.) (Chas. Remue 
and his New Stompers Orchestra). 

0179.—* The Girl Friend (F.T.) and * The Blue Room (F.T.) from 
“The Girl Friend” (Leslie Norman and his London 
Carlton Hotel Band). 

0180.— Barbara (F.T.) and *Dancing Tambourine (F.T.) 
(Leslie Norman and his London Carlton Hotel Band). 
0184.— You went away too far (F.T.) and Red Lips, kiss my 
blues away (F.T.) (Leslie Norman and his London 

Carlton Hotel Band). 


0183.—* Hallelujah (F.T.) and *Sometimes I’m happy (F.T.) 
from “ Hit the Deck’’) (Percival Mackey and his Kit-Cat 
Band). 


EDISON-BELL—WINNER RECORDS (2s. 64d.). 


4714.—Who-00, you-00, that’s who (Ch.) (Sam Lanin and his 


Orchestra) and Just another day wasted away (Ch.) 
(California Ramblers). 


4715.—In a street of Chinese lanterns (F.T.) (Murray’s Melody 
Makers) and Me and my shadow (F.T.) (Royal Automobile 
Club Band). Both very poor. 


in ‘‘ Peggy-Ann’ 


dew-dewy day (Ch.) and Gentlemen 
prefer Blues (Ch.) (Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra). An unsatis- 
factory record, because’ the 
Actuelle and Columbia versions of the former are 
preferable and the latter is a dull tune. 
B.5312.—Sometimes I’m happy (Hit the Deck) (F.T.) (Roger 
Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra) and Hallelujah (‘‘ Hit the 
Deck)”’ (F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). These 
seem to be less heavy-handed than Jack Hylton’s version. 


December Issues. 

B.5380—** Floating through the air (F.T.) and **Whycan’t 
we two be sweethearts ? (F.T.) (Savoy Orpheans). 

B.5386—** You won't see meif I see you (Ch.) (The Sylvians) 
and Once in a blue moon (F.T.) (Savoy Havana Band). 

B.5381.—** Vo-do-di-o Blues (Y.B.) and *Sugar (Y.B.) (The 
Sylvians). 

B.5387.—Are you happy P (F.T.) and Marvellous (F.T.) (Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5388.—** Barbara (F.T.) and *Creole Lullaby (F.T.) (Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5379.—I’m_ seeking a lady bird (Ch.) and Buffalo Rhythm 
(Ch.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5378.—** Just the same (Ch.) and *Pardon the glove (Ch.) 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5375.—Who’s that pretty baby? (F.T.) and **Swanee Shore 
(Ch.) (Jack Crawford and his Orchestra). 
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B.5364.—** The tap-tap (B.B.) (Roger Wolfe Kahn and his 
Orchestra) and *Jf I had a lover (F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5366.—*My Blue Heaven (F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra) and All by my ownsome (F.T.) (Roger Wolfe 
Kahn and his Orchestra). Two very poor tunes, but the 
former is excellently played. 

B.5365.—*Is it possible? (F.T.) (Johnny Hemp’s Kentucky 
Serenaders) and *Jt’s a million to one you're in love (F.T.) 
(The Virginians). 

B.5367.— Tired hands (W.) (The Troubadours) and Sweet 
Marie (F.T.) (Jan Garber and his Orchestra). The 
Waltz is in perfect time, with excellent guitar effects. 

B.5383.—One sweet letter from you (Ch.) (Charles Dornberger 
and his Orchestra) and I ain’t got nobody (Y.B.) (Coon 
Sanders’ Orchestra). The former is much better than the 
Parlophone version by Miff Mole’s Molers with Sophie 
Tucker. 

B.5354.—Kitten on the keys (F.T.) and Dizzy fingers (F.T.) 
(Zez Confrey and his Orchestra). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 

1818.—Halleiujah (I'.T.) (Hit the Deck) and Dancing Tam- 
bourine (I°.T.) (Sam Lanin’s Orchestra). Quite the best 
* Hallelujah.” 

1819.—*Russian Lullaby (W.) and **C’est vous (W.) (Adrian 
Schubert’s Dance Orchestra). 

1820.—* Where, oh where do I live (F.T.) and 
said (F.T.) (The Crichton Lyrieals). 

1821.—**She didn’t wanna (F.T.) and Souvenirs (F.T.) (The 
Crichton Lyricals. 


*Somebcdy 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 


T am bound to say that I was astonished at the Parlophone 
issuing dance records by a band like Frank Westfield’s Orches- 
tra, to which dancing is almost out of the question. A bad blot 
on an otherwise good list. 

E.5905.—**I love the College girls (Ch.) (Tom Stacks and his 
Minute Men) and *Oh/ Lizzie (F.T.) (Ted Wallace and his 
Orchestra). The former is exceptionally good and quite 
the best version of this tune that I have heard. Unfor- 
tunately, its mate is not so good. 

E.5906.— Whispering pines of Nevada (W.) and Mimosa (F.T.) 
(Frank Westfield’s Orchestra). I have seldom heard 
worse playing for dancing. 

E.5907.—** When I first met Mary (F. 
(Ted Wallace and his Orchestra). 

E.5908.—Hoosier Sweetheart (F.T.) and Sweet Marie (F.T.) 
(Harry Roderman’s Orchestra). Both played in a quick 
time, the latter being a march. 

E.5909.—* Never without you (F.T.) (Mike Markel’s Orchestra) 
and **Who do you love? (F.T.) (The Happy Home 
Orchestra). The latter is very quickly played. 


T.) and ** Pleading (Ch.) 


Electrons 

The latest Electron records issued by Messrs. Edison Bell 
were just too late for most of our reviewers. The outstanding 
feature of the list is three ten-inch operatic records sung in 
English, which will be welcome to those who cannot afford 
celebrity prices. The Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust and the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser are on 0176: Un bel di 
from Madam Butterfly and Prison Trio from Faust are on 0181 : 
and the two contralto arias from Faust on 0181. These are 
well balanced by a capital Hedges and Fields record (0186), 
two by the Royal Artillery String Band (0177 and X516), and 
others, including plenty of dance records, which make up a 
good all-round list. The Editor’s prayer for a record by 


Mabel Constanduros has been answered; the Buggins family 
are to be heard on a Winner. 


Pathé-Actuelles 


Among the December Actuelles will be found Ameliano 
Pertile, singing airs from Boito’s Nerone (11491), and a record 
of the Barber of Seville Overture by the Pathé Symphony 
Orchestra (11490). The rest is lighter fare—Annette Hanshaw, 
Joe Wilbur, Art Fowler, Billy Jones and Ernest Hare, and a 
dozen well-chosen dance records. 


Zonophones 

The December list contains many names familiar to 
Zonophonists ; Foster Richardson, Franklyn Baur, Clarkson 
Rose, Maurice Elwin and Sydney Nesbitt, the Devonshire 
Restaurant Dance Band and Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra, 
etc. But a sacred record by Bessie Jones and two by the 
Trinity Choir will attract a great deal of attention; and a 
new ingenuity by the Black Diamonds Band (5000, 10in.) 
called ‘* Puzzle Plate’ is bound to be a great seller. 


AML. 


The December Supplement reaches a total of fifty-nine 
records, of which only a proportion can be reviewed this 
month. Maartje Offers, Paderewski, John McCormack, Fritz 
Kreisler, and Elizabeth van Endert are omitted, and it is 
significant that the last (previously known to us in the Polydor 
catalogue) comes, like Alessandro Valente, among the plum 
labels: there are, in fact, forty-three plum labels in the list 
as against six black labels and ten red labels. 


Columbia 

Gertrude Lawrence appears in the Columbia (as well as the 
H.M.V.) list of “Oh! Kay” records. A new work for the 
gramophone is Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture—Mengelburg’s 
Orchestra at Amsterdam. Herman Finck has had the bright 
idea of stringing together no less than twenty-five Drinking 
Songs into a fantasia called Bacchanalia (9240, 12in.), and there 
is no end to the Christmassy records, sacred and secular, in 
the list, which even without them would be a sufficiently 
impressive tribute to the activities of the Columbia recording 
studios. 


ERTRGRERIEL GRIER GRIER I 
A UNI — BOOK 


witeiiee CROCHE 
THE DILETTANTE 
HATER 


by 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


This, the only book by the famous composer, is a 

brilliant series of articles brimming with humour 

and trenchant criticism on musical subjects of all 

kinds, from Beethoven to barrel-organs, with half- 
tone portrait of the author 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. net 


N/D 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Recent Musical Literature’ 


LEAVE over until the New Year the fourth and 
[sna contribution to my series of articles on 

** Modern English Songs ”’ in order to offer some 
comment upon three or four books of notable musical 
interest that have lately made their appearance. First 
among these, by virtue alike of its importance and 
value, is Vol. I of— 


Grove’s Dictionary, 
a review of which was included in last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE. To that I would only add a few general 
observations upon the vocal features of the work, 
using the qualifying term ‘‘ general ’’ advisedly 
because, in the space at my disposal, anything like 
detailed criticism is out of the question. 


The new editor, Mr. H. C. Colles, has improved 
upon the achievement of his predecessor because, 
being a man of greater all-round musical sympathies, 
he has spread his net more widely, seen to the revision 
of many old articles, had them brought up to date, 
and added several that were previously conspicuous 
by their absence. Of such, for instance, is the article 
on Accompaniment, by Mr. Colles himself, which 
eliminates all the superfluous historical matter and 
provides an account of the subject that is really 
illuminating and instructive. The concluding para- 
graph is well worth quoting :— 

The art of accompaniment, then, at the present day, whether 
it is the art of the conductor in directing his orchestra in 
combination with singers and solo instrumentalists, or of the 
pianist collaborating with a singer in a recital of Lieder, is the 
same. The conductor or pianist cannot be content to “‘ follow ”’ 
the soloist. His function is really to control the ensemble, to 
preserve the right relation of all the parts which make up the 
whole, in quality and volume of tone, in rhythm and in tempo. 


To the new article from the same pen on Additional 
Accompaniments similar remarks may be applied. In 
the extended account of Albéniz I notice that a former 
error is repeated. The year of the production of his 
opera, Pepita Jiménez, at Barcelona, should not be 





*Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Third edition. 
In five volumes edited by H. C. Colles, M.A. Vol. I. (A to 
C). (London: Macmillan & Co. 30s. net.) 


*The Gentle Art of Singing, by Henry J. Wood. In four 
volumes. Vol. I. (London: Oxford University Press : 
Humphrey Milford. 21s. net.) 


*Sir Arthur Sullivan, his Life, Letters, and Diaries, by 
Herbert Sullivan and Newman Flower. (London : Cassell & Co. 
21s. net.) 


* Some Memories and _ Reflections, by 


Emma Eames. 
(London: D. Appleton & Co. 21s. net.) 


1895 but 1896. Franklin Taylor’s notes on the 
Appoggiatura remain as before, minus some illustra- 
tions; but, having regard to the varied treatment of 
this early ornament by modern singers, I am sorry 
that someone with authority did not add a few lines 
laying down more definitely the rules either for 
observing or ignoring it. The present state of affairs 
is simply chaotic. 

The article on Balfe has been improved, and appre- 
ciation may be offered for the newly-added list of his 
principal operas, with the dates of production. It is 
this kind of information that makes Grove’s 
Dictionary so immensely useful to musicians. I am 
again amused by the definition of the word Ballad; 
it is—‘* as applied to certain kinds of English songs, 
a composition of the slightest possible degree of 
musical value, nearly always set to three verses 
(neither more nor less) of conventional doggerel.’’ 
The practically new article on Ballet Dancing is most 
interesting, and of course winds up with the story of 
the Russian revival. Among the fresh short bio- 
graphies of distinguished modern singers is one of 
Mattia Battistini, by the late Sydney H. Pardon—one 
of his great admirers. It ends as follows :—‘* His 
vocal recitals at Queen’s Hall caused quite a sensa- 
tion. Time had left his beautiful voice almost un- 
touched, and he could sing all his favourite songs 
without transposition. No listener, ignorant of his 
identity, would have guessed he was a man of sixty- 
five.’ Regarding Sir Thomas Beecham, one learns 
that he has produced in all some 120 operas, of which 
about half were ‘* new to this country or revived after 
a long period of neglect.’’ The notice of Bizet is 
correct (except that Minnie Hauk’s name is spelt 
Hauck); but, considering the world-wide interest in 
the composer of Carmen, it might have been more 
liberal as to details of his works. Four times as much 
space has been devoted to Boito and more than double 
as much to Bruneau. 

Among the other improvements with which this 
new edition of Vol I abounds, I would signalise one 
more—the article on Comic Opera which replaces the 
long-winded, out-of-date compilation by the late John 
Hullah. It is signed by Nicholas C. Gatty, and com- 
pressed into about 30 lines; and I agree with every 
word of it, notably this :— 

Since the days of the ballad operas the English public have 
always welcomed the association of light musie with plays of a 
light and amusing character. But unless there is real workman- 
ship and invention in both text and music such works are 
ephemeral and reflect merely the taste of the moment. 
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Sir Henry’s ‘‘ GENTLE ART OF SINGING.” 

When a famous conductor takes to writing books 
on singing it is well to be prepared for something out 
of the ordinary. Get ready for some surprises and 
even for some shocks. Do not be alarmed at the size 
of the first volume and the fact that it costs a guinea. 
Do not wonder that three more volumes are to follow 
it, or whence the material is coming from to fill them 
withal. When you open these preliminary pages and 
grasp the system whereby all the hundreds of exercises 
are evolved and repeated with variations, you will 
merely ask, Is there any reason why this kind of 
moto perpetuo should ever come to an end? But, as 
a matter of fact, neither the surprises nor the shocks 
will be found in these exercises, all of which have 
been used in “ singing tutors ’’ ever since the old 
Italian teachers began writing such things. 

If you would seek to discover monuments of fresh 
and electrifying wisdom on this ancient topic, it is 
rather to Sir Henry Wood’s text that you must turn. 
There you will speedily find that his art is not quite 
so ** gentle ’’ as his title might lead you to expect. 
Nor am I inclined altogether to blame him on that 
score, since the bad singing and bad teaching of the 
present era are the targets at which he aims his most 
pointed shafts; and continues doing so all the time. 
To use another metaphor, he hits out from the 
shoulder from first to last. There is nothing particu- 
larly novel to be discerned either in the evil or its 
remedy. We knew all or most of it before. But this 
is probably the first time that the impeachment has 
been uttered in such plain, strong language: ‘‘ You 
must pause, fathers and mothers, before you let that 
girl of yours, who is always singing about the house, 
have her voice trained. ... As a rule, it is the 
teacher who is blamed for the inevitable failure by 
parents who have spent hundreds of pounds on the 
vocal training of their offspring, with no outcome 
except bitter disappointment and reproaches, wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.”’ 

I disagree, however, on many points with Sir Henry 
Wood’s general remarks in his opening chapter. His 
exhortations to hard work and study, to care in the 
choice of a teacher, not to come out before the 
student is ready or prematurely to accept engage- 
ments, and other warnings of like nature are obviously 
right enough. But negative instruction alone never 
yet made a good singer, nor will mere description 
enable the pupil to create the tone that is wanted. 

At one juncture Sir Henry asks why more singers 
did not go to hear Battistini and imitate him. Next 
moment he says, ‘* Never imitate gramophone tone.”’ 
Why not? ‘ Gramophone records,”’ he says, “‘ have 
done a great deal of good and some harm to the 
modern student of singing. If he would only listen to 
the phrasing, to the diction, particularly of foreign 
languages, and to the general interpretation, not to 
the tempo, which is always too fast, he might learn 
much from them,’”? But why not the tone as well, 


provided it is the perfect model that it ought to be 
and one has the real gift of imitation? Again, why 
not copy the cadenzas and the ornaments (omiiting 
the ‘* tricks ’’) if the singer be advanced enough to 
execute them? It is frequently hard to know whether 
our author is addressing himself to beginners, to 
advanced students, or to those ‘* quarter-baked ”’ 
singers whom he very properly despises and de- 
nounces. On the other hand, there can be no mis- 
taking his quarry when he goes for the ‘* tone-deaf ” 
teacher who works twelve hours a day, or the public 
which is “ the root of the evil ’’ because it gets 
singing ‘* exactly as good as it desires.”’ Quite true, 
this ! 

The one thing I look for and do not find in these 
pages is a clear, simple definition of the way a singer 
should breathe. In fact, there is next to nothing 
here dealing with the subject in a practical, scientific 
manner. What is a ‘‘ deep breath’’? How and 
where is it taken ? How and whence is it expelled from 
the lungs? These are questions that we should expect 
to find answered in a work of this calibre. The eye 
encounters, instead, all sorts of new and strange ex- 
pressions, such as ** kick at the larynx,”’ “ normal 
teeth-gap,’’ ‘* downward will-pulse at the throat,” 
the ** vowel cavern,’’ or—as distinguished from good 
fundamental tone—the ‘‘ thin, bleaty, nasal, white, 
dark, hooty, hollow, teethy, even throaty tones ”’ 
that ** have their place and use in dramatic singing.”’ 
What, one asks, will the ordinary, everyday in- 
dividual, with a vocal complex and sincere yearning 
for instruction, be able to make of these and similar 
terms? Then the exercises—900 odd of them. Can it 
be that, as Sir Henry imagines, the student ‘* who 
will devote daily practice for even five years to such 
graded and logical exercises as are in these volumes 
is bound, by ear and rhythmic training alone, to 
acquire a vocal technique which will equip him for 
most vocal difficulties ’’? Well, everything is possible. 
but perhaps the remaining three volumes will explain 
better how the feat is to be accomplished. 


Lire oF Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


There are two frontispieces to this—the veritable 
standard work on Sullivan. The first (inside cover) is a 
photogravure of the last seventeen bars of the ‘‘Christe 
eleison ’’ in The Golden Legend, reproduced from the 
autograph full score. The other is a reproduction in 
colour of the clever but not wholly successful portrait 
of the composer by Millais, now in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Another striking illustration, vivid 
with the scarlet and gold of a Chapel Royal boy, is 
taken from a painting of Sullivan at the age of about 
14, in the costume which he was always proud to 
have worn. The early part of the book, which 


describes his youthful trials and experiences until he 
was safely landed on the high road to fame and for- 
tune, betrays the graceful pen of Mr. Newman Flower 
at its best. 
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The historical facts, if I may term them such, are 
tolerably familiar, yet not devoid of fresh interest, 
thanks to the letters from the boy to his family that 
now appear in print for the first time. The corre- 
spondence, however, which is of greatest value and, 
indeed, lends highest importance to the whole book, 
is that between composer and librettist, which ex- 
tended over most of the years that they were working 
together. It sheds a flood of new light upon the 
conditions of their partnership, and ought to be read 
by everyone who loves the Savoy operas. It will 
leave little doubt behind, I fancy, concerning the 
natures of the two men, the differences in their tem- 
peraments, or who was sinned against and who the 
sinning. Personally speaking, I may say, as one who 
knew them both well, that these letters absolutely 
confirm what I have always believed, namely, that 
Sir William Gilbert’s wilful, cross-grained disposition 
and bad temper made him an extremely difficult man 
to get on with. Knowing, as he did, the martyrdom 
that Sullivan was undergoing, through his physical 
sufferings during the latter portion of his life, Gilbert 
might have exercised greater restraint in many ways, 
seeing that aw fond he generally meant well. 

Another feature of interest is the story of the 

musician’s friendship with that beautiful and delight- 
ful woman, Mrs. Ronalds, whose photograph at the 
period when I first made her acquaintance (1889) is 
also given. Their life-long devotion to each other was 
quite wonderful. The unique Sunday afternoon 
musicales that Mrs. Ronalds used to give at her house 
in Cadogan Place formed, it is stated, a “* feature of 
London’s life. All musicians appeared there, all lovers 
of music in the highest walks of life [including the 
chief Royalties of the time] were her guests.” It was 
my privilege to be frequently among those thus wel- 
comed. Nor is it forgotten that for Mrs. Ronalds it 
was that The Lost Chord was written, that she it was 
who sang it for the first time and, what is more, that 
in later years (my italics) 
“the first phonograph record ever played in England was that 
of Mrs. Ronalds singing this song, and it was performed in 
Sullivan’s drawing-room. When the instrument scratched its 
way into the:first notes of The Lost Chord, and the voice of 
the singer rang through the room, clear, resonant, nearly a 
hundred people stared at each other in blank amazement. 
They miglit have been early Britons stained with woad, and 
somebody, some magician, had by a freak dropped down among 
them the. first motor-car. No one spoke. The song—yes, 
it was clearly Mrs. Ronalds singing, and yet she stood there 
smiling at them. The song finished on the grand ‘ Amen.’ 
A man went up to her and said, ‘ God gave somebody a brain 
to invent this instrument so that we should never forget your 
singing. But it was quite unnecessary.’ ” 

I would like to correct here an impression that, 
because he wrote contemptuously in his diary about 
the characters in Rheingold or the pieces d’ occasion 
that were unworthy of the true Wagner, Sullivan felt 
aught save the deepest admiration for the great music 
in the representative works of the Bayreuth master. 
Again and again did he express that admiration in my 
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hearing, and I have mentioned in one of my books 
how I found him one night at Covent Garden all alone 
in a pit-tier box listening to Die Meistersinger and 
poring over the full score of the opera between the 
acts or (when the lights were high enough) during the 
performance. I should add that the impression I 
allude to was conveyed not in this book, but in a 
review of it written by Ernest Newman in the Sunday 
Times. The biography as a whole affords an exceed- 
ingly truthful account of Sullivan the man and the 
musician. 


Emma Eames’s ‘* MeMoriIES AND REFLECTIONS.”’ 


The retired prima donnas continue to write their 
autobiographies. The world has waited some time 
for Emma Eames’s, but without doubting for a 
moment that it would come sooner or later. A woman 
of her ready wit, with her : ‘ch vein of pungent satire, 
her haughty outlook, ard her unusually fluent pen, 
was bound ultimately to follow the example of her less 
literary sisters. Her pages give evidence that she has 
forgotten none of them, even when she does not men- 
tion them by name. Nor has she omitted to pay back 
in plain language the grudge owing to her famous 
teacher, )”athilde Marchesi, now deceased. She has 
even remembered one or two of her English critics, 
myself more especially, though the proper way of 
spelling my name has escaped her memory, like those 
of MM. Gevaert and Gailhard—also deceased. But I, 
who am still living, fear I must be rude enough to 
contradict her statement on page 95 regarding my talk 
with her in the wings at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. No British journalist could ever have been so 
stupid, so lacking in self-respect, as to eat his own 
words in that way, even to please so remarkable a 
woman and artist as Mme. Eames. She boasts in this 
book that she never read what the critics said about 
her. Whether that was so or not, the policy was a 
mistake. Good criticism would have helped her to 
improve her already admirable art. Anyhow, I should 
have liked for her to have read what I wrote in the 
New York Herald about her Tosca. It got me into 
trouble with my editor, because the notice was so 
eulogistic that he had to utilize the head-line (or sub- 
head, rather) to make the writer doubly responsible 
for praise that went beyond the Herald limits in the 
matter of superlatives. 

And now, dropping the personal, allow me to assure 
our readers that the wife of that eminent singer of 
records, Emilio de Gogorza, has written a very 
quaint sort of book. The many photographs add to 
its interest and do ample justice to her famous good 
looks. She writes about many well-known people; 
and her ‘‘ Memories,’’ despite the tendency to slips 
already noticed, throw at least as curious a light as 
her ** Reflections ’’ upon a brilliant operatic epoch, 
the like of which, I fear, we shall never see again. 


Herman Krein. 
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By HUGH CHESTERMAN 


















































2. Caesar enlivens the Channel Crossing, with the help of 
his new Imperial model. 
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3. Blondell employs a new device{to discover his royal captive. 




















4. Henry the Fifth’s Master Gunner makes music outside Harfleut, 
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‘AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ”—continued. 


















































5. The Court Musician dedicates a new Record to 
King Henry the Eighth. 

































































7. . Sir Christopher Wren designs a few gramophones. 8. While, in a later age, the family oaeen provides the 
ty es child Stevenson with a new idea. 
‘Hugh Chesterman 
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“AUDIOGRAPHIC, MUSIC” 


A New Development of the “ Pianola” Roll 
By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


very kind to the Gramophone’s sister, the 

** Pianola,’’ asks me to give an account of 
recent developments in the effort that is now being 
made to turn the “ Pianola ”’ Roll into a thing of 
sight as well as a thing of sound. I gladly respond— 
the more gladly because it gives me, in my capacity 
of protagonist, for the moment, of the ‘* Pianola,” 
the opportunity to swank over myself in my other 
capacity of protagonist of the Gramophone—and we 
all like an occasional opportunity to swank. 


WHERE ** PIANOLIST ”’ SCORES OVER GRAMOPHONIST. 

The gramophone can do many things that the 
** Pianola *’ cannot, but certain things are beyond it. 
From the gramophone the listener must take the fixed 
‘** interpretation ”’ of some performer or body of per- 
formers. By means of the ‘* Pianola ’’ he may also 
(at all events, if he possesses that form of it called 
** Duo-Art ’’) enjoy such an interpretation. But he 
may further, if he prefers, work out his own inter- 
pretation, and so ‘* get inside ’’ the music in a way 
that with the gramophone is impossible. 

Moreover, in his study of music he can repeat any 
passage at will, finding with ease the passage he 
wants, which is not the case with the gramophone 
record, with its total lack of landmarks. 

Further, he can repeat at a slower speed passages 
difficult of comprehension, and this (without gross 
alteration of pitch) he cannot do with the gramo- 
phone. 

And there is another advantage to which I will come 
in a moment, but before I do so I had better make 
myself secure from lynching by an enraged mob of 
readers of this excellent specialist paper by saying 
that I agree with them that every home should 
possess a gramophone, with its ability to reproduce 
the String Quartet, the Orchestra and the Human 
Voice, but that inasmuch as every home is nowadays 
expected to possess a piano, that piano should be of 
the up-to-date form that can not only be played by 
hand, the player both finding the notes and “ inter- 
preting,”’ but also by hand and foot, the player 
** interpreting ’”? without needing to find the notes, 


Tn Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE, who is always 


and electrically, the player being now no player at 
all but merely the presser of a button and the occupant 
of an armchair, from which he listens to Paderewski. 
And that said, I come to the other advantage 
I just mentioned. It is this—the “ Pianola ” Roll is 
made of paper, and paper is a substance upon which 
you can print, and printing is a process by which you 


can explain, and explanation is a means by which 
many a piece at first hearing difficult of appreciation 
may become easy. That is where the ‘ Pianola ”’ 
Roll can leave the gramophone record behind, turning 
round as it does so, and, with finger to nose, making 
a gesture of self-satisfaction and friendly defiance. 


Various New Types oF Rout. 

For some months now rolls have been on the market 
in which are combined the advantages of (1) the per- 
forations producing the music, (2) letterpress and 
music type explaining it, and (8) pictorial illustration 
embellishing it. 

There are ** Annotated Rolls ”’ giving a brief inter- 
esting introduction to the music, ** Analytical Rolls ”’ 
studying its structure, ‘‘ Running Comment Rolls ” 
in which explanation and perforations are associated 
passage by passage, so that the listener sitting at the 
instrument sees and hears simultaneously, and ‘* Bio- 
graphical Rolls ’’ in which a composer’s life is briefly 
told and the development of his art discussed, with 
suitable musical examples, each of which springs to 
life, in musical tone, as soon as it is reached. 


BrioGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


It may be of interest to mention one or two of the 
biographical rolls now in hand. In several special 
visits to Bayreuth I have been able to draft out with 
Mr. Siegfried Wagner the plan of a series of rolls 
giving the life of his father, and these Siegfried 
Wagner has now written. The many musical illus- 
trations he desired have been specially recorded for 
the ** Duo-Art ”’ by a pianist nominated by him, Mr. 
Philip Hoffmann, and one hundred photographs illus- 
trative of Wagner’s life have been supplied by a friend 
of the Wagner family who has specialised in the 
provision of such material. Then we have in prepara- 
tion a series of rolls giving the story of Stravinsky’s 
life and explaining his art, and these are being written 
by the composer himself, so that they are not merely 
biographical but autobiographical rolls. Ravel, too, 
is writing such rolls. There is surely particular value 
in @ composer’s own exposition of his work, especially 
in the case of such composers as Ravel and Stravin- 


sky, the later works of both of whom remain rather 


puzzling to many listeners. 


Tue New AUDIOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLE. 


A new type of roll that has just been brought into 
existence is what we call the “ Popular Audio- 
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graphic ”’ Roll. This, a roll of the ** Running Com- 
ment ’? type alluded to above, does not dwell 
severely on technical points, but gives a simple 
‘* interpretation *’ of the music, more often calling 
attention to its play of moods than to constructive 
aspects of the music—or rather calling attention to 
the latter only by implication. 

When I was requested to bring into existence a 
series of rolls of this character I was inclined to rebel. 
It seemed to me that very few pieces of music were 
capable of receiving an ‘‘emotional interpretation ”’ 
without a decline into *‘ cheapness.’’ To my surprise 
I found that a much greater number of pieces than I 
had ever imagined could receive such treatment. Not 
only definite pieces of ‘*‘ Programme Music,” but also 
many pieces not so to be described have been found 
capable of inclusion in this series, and it really looks 
as though we are on the road to the discovery of a 
new art, for we are now working on a scheme by 
which, whilst a roll is passing through the instrument 
and so producing music, it shall be shown to an 
audience on the cinema screen, thus putting a group 
of some hundreds of people in the same position as 
if every one of them were sitting before the instru- 
ment. It will be very interesting to note what 
response is made by audiences to such pieces as 
Beethoven’s Appassionata and Debussy’s Cathe- 
dral under the Waves when so presented. The 
unanimous opinion of those who have so far seen these 
** Popular Audiographic ”’ rolls is that the music has 
taken on a new life in their minds when eye and ear 
have co-operated in the way described. Mr. Charles 
Hicks, the Educational Director of the Zolian Com- 
pany (whose office is in Aolian Hall in New Bond 
Street), would, I know, gladly demonstrate these rolls 
to any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE who cared to make 
an appointment with him for the purpose. 

In closing, I propose to give the introductory letter- 
press from the roll of The Cathedral under the Waves. 
I do so because I know that many readers of this 
journal possess this composition in the form of a 
gramophone record, and because I think they must 
often have wished to know the legend upon which the 
music is based. 


Or THE BuRIED CITIES OF THE SEA. 


Off all the world’s coasts there lie sea-buried cities. And 
in some of these there is still life and music and worship. 
This we know since on calm days there have been faintly or 
loudly heard the movements of pious crowds flocking to 
their cathedrals, the deep clanging of big bells and the 
tinkling of small ones, the choral songs of great congregations 
and the quiet bourdon hum or the loud diapason boom of the 
organ. 

From the sea’s deep hollow faintly pealing 
Far off evening bells come sad and slow, 

Faintly rise, the wondrous tale revealing 
Of the old enchanted town below.f 


That was sung of the age-old city of Vineta, once, they say, 
Northern Europe’s greatest market for all kinds of costly 


— but now sunk among the wrack and weed of the 
altic. 
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And there was once a great island town near the mouth cf 
the Elbe, and over it the tides of the North Sea now swell— 


At times, when low the water falls, 

The sailor sees the broken walls ; 

The church tower peeps from out the sand, 
Like to the fingers of a hand. 

Then hears one low the church bells ringing, 
Then hears one low the sexton singing ; 

A chant is carried by the gust : 

‘Give earth to earth and dust to dust.” 


+Vinela, by Wilhelm Miiller, translated by Froude. 
tThe Town of Old Biisum, by Klaus Groth, translated by Max Miiller. 


OF THE SEA CITIES OF BRITAIN AND BRITTANY. 


And off the southern coast of England there lie hidden the 
arches and columns of St. Wilfrid’s cathedral of Selsey, which 
had twenty-two bishops in turn, and then, nine centuries since, 
was engulfed for ever. But either Selsey lies too low in the 
ocean’s depths for its sounds to reach us, or its people have 
ceased to worship God, for from its sunken nave and choir 
no Sussex fisherman ever hears so much as a whisper of Credo 
or of Ave. 

But most famous of all is the sea-swallowed cathedral of 
the old Breton city of Ys, whose people, though once they were 
great sinners, and for their sins were caused to suffer, have 
now returned to Christian life and faith, and in the abasement 
of penitence and the exaltation of praise often gather at the 
solemn call of their bells. 

This city of Ys was built in the fifth century by King Gradlon, 
who had been a great warrior and a great traveller and who had 
brought back with him from the Britain across the sea a beauti- 
ful Queen, and a horse, called Morvark, which would suffer 
no rider but the King himself or his Queen, though them he 
carried with the speed of the wind. And with Queen and 
steed he brought home, too, a baby girl, born on the ship that 
carried them. 





OF THE PRINCESS DAHUT AND HER Cry TO THE SEA. 


Suddenly the Queen died, leaving Gradlon sad of heart, 
save for the pride-and joy of his lovely child, the Princess 
Dahut, who grew up into all her mother’s beauty and yet 
more, and who also, as she became big enough, could mount 
Morvark. 

. Dahut had been born on the sea and loved the sea, and would 
not be satisfied until the King had built for himself and her a 
city on its very edge. King Gradlon’s servants toiled in 
thousands to make a great dyke to keep out the floods of winter, 
and in the dyke the master of the workmen cunningly 
fashioned a gate which could be opened when the tide was at 
the proper height, so that the vessels could enter with their 
freights of beautiful things which they brought from the seas 
of all the world, at the King’s command, to satisfy his daughter. 
Then, when the tide fell again, the people of Ys would take 
from the basin great fish of all kinds left on the sandy bottom. 
And sometimes as they ‘were doing this they would see the 
white form of the Princess as at the mouth of the creek she 
threw herself into the waves crying: “‘ Ocean, ocean, clasp me 
in your embrace. In your realm was I born, and to you I 
would be bride.” 
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Or THE SINs oF PRINCESS AND PEOPLE. 

The King, plunged in grief since the death of his Queen, 
hardly stirred from his castle, and Dahut governed his people. 
The ocean upon which she called threw upon its rocky coasts 
great ships with costly cargoes, and these Dahut took, whilst 
of the crews she made slaves to serve her. 

But not satisfied with wealth. Dahut longed for love, and 
not for that love which is faithful to the death, but for that 
which lasts but a moment and whose very end and purpose 
seems to be to bring disaster. And in the pride and luxury 
of wealth, and led by her evil example, the people of Ys 
sinned also. 

Now Gradlon had built in Ys a great cathedral such that 
all Brittany marvelled at its size and its beauty. And as 
bishop he had placed there the saintly Guénolé. But Dahut 
worshipped not, but sinned ever the worse, and men whispered 
that at her command her lovers went by night into the 
churches around and stole the very host itself that she might 
defile it and give to the pigs. 





How THE SEA Took ITs BRIDE. 


So Guénolé, told by God, put a curse upon Dahut, and by 
night there came to her a lover more handsome than any she 
had seen, but the light in his eyes was not as that in the eyes 
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of men. And he asked her for the silver keys of the gate of 
the flood, and she needs must give them. And he opened 
the gates and the flood mounted and swept into its bosom the 
city of Ys. And Gradlon and Dahut leaped upon Morvark, 
who sped as an arrow, but the ocean tide sped faster, and out 
of it reached a wave shaped like to a hand and seized Dahut, 
but Gradlon, because he had built the house of God for his 
people and had meant honestly, escaped to Quimper and there 
lived in peace. But he lived also in sadness, and sometimes 
he would come to the shore and think of the beautiful Queen 
he had brought over the sea, and the yet more beautiful 
daughter whom it had taken from him, and from the sea he 
would hear the bells and musie of his cathedral. And _ so, 
when the day is calm, may we, too, hear them. 





(Then, on follow the perforations that produce 
the music. and with them, an imaginative commentary, 
passage by passage, in which this legend is applied, so that, like 
King Gradlon, we stand on the shore, moved by the sounds 
from the depths, of bells, organ and plainsong, with near the 
end, the singing of the Psalm, ‘* Out of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee, O Lord. Lord, hear my voice.’’) 

Percy A. SCHOLES. 


(Illustrations kindly lent by the Aeolian Co. Ltd.) 
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COMPETITION 


Best Electric Recordings 


prepared a list of electric recordings upon which 

we invite our readers to adjudicate. In order 
to keep it within workable limits many excellent and 
favourite works have regretfully been omitted, but 
among the seventy-three records or works chosen there 
are probably none which can be regarded as unsatis- 
factory; and for any gramophone neophyte the list 
will be useful if he wishes to build up his library on 
sure foundations. 


A S promised in the October number, we have 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Clear from your mind any considerations of ‘* value 
for money.’’ Imagine that the number of records in 
a work and the cost of them do not affect you. You 
are simply asked to say which twenty of these 
seventy-three records or complete works are the best 


achievements—the most precious additions to the 
record library of the lucky owner? 

Take a sheet of paper, write your name and address 
at the top; then put the serial numbers (not any 
further particulars and not in any order of preference) 
of the twenty records or works that you select ; attach 
the coupon which is on page xliii, and send it in an 
envelope marked ‘‘ Competition’? to The Editor, 
The Gramophone, 58, Frith Street, W.1. 

Additional coupons, price 6d. each, can be obtained 
if a remittance with a stamped and addressed envelope 
is sent. 

Date oF Cosine. 


The Competition will close for readers in the British 
Isles on Monday, January 24th, and for readers over- 
seas on Shrove Tuesday, March lst. In order to save 
time, readers who are overseas can send as many 
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lists as they like with the money required for extra 
coupons, which will be attached in the London Office. 


METHOD OF ADJUDICATION. 


The prize-winners will be those whose lists most 
nearly agree with the aggregate voting of all the 
competitors. 

The Editor’s decision will be final. 


THE PRIZES. 


The First Prize will be Five Pounds’ Worth of 
Records (winner’s choice). 

The Second Prize will be Three Pounds’ Worth of 
Records (winner’s choice). 

The Third Prize will be One Pound’s Worth of 
Records (winner’s choice). 

There will be seven Consolation Prizes, copies of 


HL. Wilson’s Music and the Gramophone (7s. 6d.) 


or 5s. in cash. 
THe REsvutt. 
The result of the voting will be published in the 


April number of THE GramMopHoNE. No correspond- 
ence about the following list will be answered ! 


THE LIST. 
F ano ORCHESTRAL. 
umber 
1. Waaner, Rienzi Overture (H.M.V. D.1226/7) 
2. Waaner, Meistersinger Overture (H.M.V. E.J.43) 
3. WacGneR, Meistersinger Prelude, Act III. (H.M.V.D.1219) 
4. Wacner, Siegfried’s Funeral March (H.M.V. D.1092) 
5. Waaner, Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine (H.M.V. D.1080) 
6. BEETHOVEN, Fifth Symphony (H.M.V. D.1150/3) 
7. BEETHOVEN, Second Symphony (Col. L.1864/7) 
8. BEETHOVEN, Jena Symphony (Parlo. E.10610/1) 
9. BEETHOVEN, Egmont Overture (Col. L.1799) 
10. BEETHOVEN, Violin Concerto—Kreisler 
(H.M.V. D.B.990/5) 
11. BEETHOVEN, Piano Concerto—Backhaus 
(H.M.V. D.1198/1201) 
12. Excar, Enigma Variations (H.M.V. D.1154/7) 
13. Excar, Second Symphony (H.M.V. D.1230/5) 
14. Excar, Chanson de Nuit and Chanson de Matin 


(H.M.V. D.1236) 
(Col. L.1708/13) 
(Col. L.1989) 


15. Berruioz, Symphonie Fantastique 
16. Brruioz, Queen Mab Scherzo 
17. MENDELSSOHN, Violin Concerto—Kreisler 
(H.M.V. D.B.997/1000) 

18. Tonarkovsky, Pathétique Symphony (H.M.V. D.1190/4) 
19. Touarkovsky, Piano Concerto No.1 (H.M.V. D.1130/3) 
20. ScuusBert, Unfinished Symphony (H.M.V. C.1294/6) 
21. Mozart, Symphony No. 35 (Col. L.1783/5) 
22. Mozart, Magic Flute Overture (H.M.V. E.464) 
23. Dvorax, New World Symphony (H.M.V. D.1250/4) 
24. WesErR, Oberon Overture (H.M.V. E.J.54) 
25. Weser, Der Freischiitz Overture (H.M.V. D.1249) 
26. THomas, Mignon Overture (H.M.V. D.1246) 
27. Rossrn1, Barber of Seville Overture (H.M.V. D.1294) 
28. Bizet, L’Arlésienne Suite (H.M.V. C.1319/20) 
29. Bizet, Carmen Selection (Col. 9125) 
30. Nuicoxar, Merry Wives of Windsor Overture 

(Parlo. E.10588) 
31. OFrFENBACH, Orpheus in the Underworld Overture 

(H.M.V. D.1293) 


32. J. Srravuss, Fledermaus Overture (H.M.V. E.H.17) 


33. 
34, 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
65. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
oh 


72. 
73. 


J. Strauss, The Gipsy Baron Overture (H.M.V. D.1289) 
J. Srrauss, Blue Danube and Tales fromthe Vienna Woods 
(H.M.V. D.1218) 


CHAMBER MUSIC AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


ScuuBert, Trio in B flat (H.M.V. D.B.947/50) 
Haypn, Trio in G major (H.M.V. D.A.895/6) 
HANDEL, Sonata for Harpsichord and Viola da Gamba 
(Parlo. E.10582/3) 
BEETHOVEN, Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6 
(H.M.V. D.1206/9) 
BEETHOVEN, Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6 
(Col. L.1915/7) 
BEETHOVEN, Third Rasoumovsky Quartet 
(H.M.V. D.1202/5) 
Mozart, Hine kleine Nachtmusik (Col. L.1729/30) 
TCHAIKOVSKY, Andante Cantabile (Col. 9203) 
CuHopin, Twenty-four Preludes—Cortot (H.M.V. D.957/60) 
Cuopin, Funeral March Sonata—De Greef 
(H.M.V. D.1220/2) 
Cuorin, Ballade in A flat and Waltz in D flat—Bertram 
(Parlo. E.10572) 
Cuopin, Sonata in B minor—Grainger (Col. L.1695/7) 
BEETHOVEN, Minuet from Sonata Op. 31 i 
i GuinKA, Alouette ” 





(H.M.V. D.1275) 
BEETHOVEN, Pathétique Sonata—Lamond 
(H.M.V. D.1188/9) 
BEETHOVEN, Moonlight Sonata—Howard Jones 
(Col. 9094/5) 
Bacu, Prelude and Fugue in C minor Ls 1 
Prelude and Fugue in C major f meee 
(H.M.V. D.1196) 
Mozart, Bassoon Concerto (Col. L.1824/6) 
Mozart, Horn Concerto (Electron X.508/9) 
Bacu, Toccata and Fugue—Cunningham (H.M.V. C.1291) 
Bacu, Italian Concerto—Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse 
(H.M.V. D.1281/2) 
Franck, Piéce Héroique—Dupré (H.M.V. D.1115) 
BEETHOVEN, Sonata for’ Cello and Piano, Op. 69—Felix 
Salmond and Dr. S. Rumschisky (Col. L.1935/7) 


VOCAL AND CHORAL. 
ELIZABETH SCHUMANN, Morgen and Standchen 
(H.M.V. D.B.1010) 
CHALIAPINE, Farewell and Death of Boris 
(H.M.V. D.B.934) 
MARTINELLI, Celeste Aida and Che gelida manina 
(H.M.V. D.B. 979) 
Gieu1, Recondita Armonia and Donna non vidi mai 
(H.M.V. D.A.856) 
Voi che sapete and Batti, Batt 
(H.M.V. D.B. 946) 
STaBILE, Monologo del Onore and Quando ero paggio 
(Col. L.1970) 
(H.M.V. D.1225) 
Venite inginocchiatevi and Non 
so pix (H.M.V. D.A.844) 
Peter Dawson, The Floral Dance (H.M.V. C.1313) 
HIsLOP AND GRANFORTE, Solenne in quest’ ora 
(H.M.V. D.B.939) 
Scuipa, Fantaisie aux divins mensonges and 
Pourquoi me reveiller ? (H.M.V. D.A.870) 
Bort AND Scutpa, Death of Mimi (H.M.V. D.B 911) 
PONSELLE AND MARTINELLI, Finale, Aida(H.M.V. D.A.809) 
TEMPLE CHURCH CHoIR, Hear my Prayer (H.M.V. C.1329) 
TEMPLE CHURCH CuorrR, I waited for the Lord 
(H.M.V. C.1398) 
(Parlo. R.20018) 
(Col. 4347/58) 


REMEMBER: THAT YOU HAVE ONLY TWENTY CHOICES. 


ELIZABETH SCHUMANN, 


Krpnis, Wotan’s Farewell 
ELIZABETH SCHUMANN, 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH from Aida 
Paatiacci, Complete Opera by B.N.O.C. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST OF THE 


GREAT TRIUMVIRATE 


Gioachino Rossini 


PESARO 1792 


-  PASSY 1868 


By FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE 


crowned King of the Great Triumvirate—the 

flashing torch so faithfully followed by his 
disciples Bellini and Donizetti. He was also a brilliant 
figure in the social life of his day. He had none of 
Bellini’s transparent simplicity—he had too much 
humour for that—and he lacked the generosity of 
Donizetti. He was immensely sophisticated, a cynic 
from his earliest days. From his father, Giuseppe, 
he inherited a dry, quizzical humour ; from his mother, 
charm and good looks. Either parent could claim 
responsibility for his greatest gift, for both were 
musicians. His father had held an _ honourable 
position as town trumpeter and inspector of slaughter- 
houses in Pesaro. He was also in his leisure moments 
a fine performer on the horn. Unfortunately, he was 
rash enough to express Republican sympathies when 
the French army entered Pesaro in 1796, for which he 
was imprisoned. 

Anna Rossini at once set off on the road with a 
travelling opera buffa company, which wandered from 
fair to fair in the province of Romagna. She had a 
fine untrained voice, and was soon playing prima 
donna buffa. When her husband was released he 
joined her and played the horn in the orchestra. For 
seven years they roamed, but managed to keep some 
kind of head-quarters at Bologna, and it was here 
that Gioachino, at the age of seven, made his first 
and only public appearance as a singer, in Paer’s 
Camilla. He had an exquisite boy’s voice, and a 
remarkable sense of the stage, and later he developed 
a tenor voice that, with his gift for acting, would 
have made him a leading singer of his day. By the 
time he was nine he was playing beside his father, 
knowing all the music by heart, and it is interesting 
to know that his first instrument was the horn, which 
he so delighted to use in his orchestration later on. 
At thirteen he began studying singing and harmony 
with Angelo Tesci, in Bologna, and singing in 
churches, thereby helping the family purse. Anna’s 
voice failed early, and the loss of her salary as prima 
donna was a serious one. 

So precocious was this boy of fourteen that, through 
Tesci, he was engaged as musical director in a small 
company that was touring the Romagna. One night, 
in Senegaglia, the prima donna, in giving an encore, 
sang so monstrously out of tune that a burst of 


(_ yerowned K ROSSINI was not only the un- 


mocking laughter was heard from the conductor. The 
Marquis Cavalli, who was the director of the theatre, 
sent for the author of the outrage, but when Rossini 
presented himself he realised at once that this hand- 
some child with sparkling eyes was no ordinary 
mortal, and then and there commissioned his first 
opera for the San Mosé Theatre at Venice. 
Meanwhile, Rossini went back to Bologna and was 
admitted to the Lyceum, which years later he was to 
direct, and in 1808 his first composition, a cantata, 
Pianto d’Armonia per la Morte d’Orfeo, performed 
at the Lyceum, made such an impression that he 
was appointed director of the Philharmonic concerts. 
During this year he composed his first symphony and 
a quartet, which were heard at the Lyceum privately. 
A year later,-when he was eighteen, the promised 
work for the Marquis Cavalli was given at the San 
Mosé Theatre. It was an one-act piece, La Cambiale di 
Matrimonia, and Rossini had two hundred francs for 
it. He also signed a contract. L’Inganno Felice and 
Il Pietro del Paragone followed, and were so success- 
ful that the Fenice Theatre commissioned an opera 
from him. Cavalli rather naturally objected to this 
and held Rossini to his contract, at the same time 
presenting him with a libretto of deplorable stupidity. 
The impresario was warned that the music would be 
worse than the words of this ‘‘ detestable poem.”’ 
But I Due Bruschini o Il Figlio per Azzardo was duly 
produced. Everything was upside-down. For comic 
lines there was lugubrious music and vice-versa—for 
bass voices nothing but high notes, for sopranos 
nothing but low ones. Raffanelli’s hideous voice was 
given lovely cantelenas accompanied only by a quartet 
delicately playing pizzicato, and so on. Rossini mean- 
while conducted with a modest deprecating air. 
Knowing it would be a fiasco, he made a farce of it. 
As soon as the public realised that they were being 
fooled they pelted the conductor with carrots and 
other missiles, so that he was obliged to take shelter 
behind the scenes. This was not the end of I Due 
Bruschini, for in 1857 it was revived in Paris, and its 
amusing overture is sometimes played by Diagheliev’s 
ballet orchestra. A novel form of percussion is the 


tapping of the violinists’ bows on their music stands 
which astonished the audience of 1812. 

Having fulfilled his contract according to his lights, 
Rossini was free to turn his attention to Tancredi, 
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his first serious opera. In this work he introduces 
tentatively some of his innovations. For some reason 
the bass or baritone singer had never been given 
prominence in serious Italian opera till, in Tancredi, 
he was given an opportunity, though not a large one. 
Later on, in Otello, Moise and Semiramide, he played 
a leading part. Up to this time the difference 
between opera seria and opera buffa had been clearly 
defined. For opera seria there were the primo uomo 
(soprano), prima donna (contralto or mezzo soprano), 
secondo uomo (soprano), seconda donna and ultima 
parte (bass). The last was never heard except in 
concerted pieces. For comic opera there were the 
primo buffo (tenor), prima buffa (soprano), which 
Signora Rossini played, buffo caricato (bass) and 
ultima parte, also bass. 

Rossini produced what Lord Mount Edgecumbe, 
one of his severest critics, described as a kind of 
mongrel opera, called semi-seria. He complains, too, 
of the total subversion of harmony, the manifest 
injury of melody resulting from Rossini’s liberality 
to the basses. But all his innovations, however much 
they may have astonished and shocked the Italians, 
had been anticipated by Mozart. Rossini had never 
seen an opera of Mozart’s, though he admired and 
studied his scores. In 1807 an attempt was made by 
some enthusiastic amateurs to introduce Mozart’s 
operatic work into Italy. The result was * a terrify- 
ing cacophony, a Sabbath of wild devils.’’ The 
orchestra was completely baffled, and the pronounce- 
ment was that *‘ the German accompaniments are not 
guards of honour to song, but gendarmes.’’ It was 
not till 1814 that Mozart’s operas were heard and 
accepted by the Italians. By that time Rossini had 
paved the way with Tancredi and L’Italiana in Algeri. 

One of Rossini’s most important and much-needed 
reforms was the banishment of the castrato, the male 
soprano, from the leading roles in serious opera. The 
most famous of these, Velluti, a creature of marvellous 
beauty, was engaged to sing the soprano part in 
Aureliano in Palmira (1814). He took such liberties 
with a Cavatina that it was finally unrecognisable. 
It was the custom of these singers to introduce any 
fiorituri they liked. Rossini objected to this. If there 
were going to be any fiorituri he would write them 
himself, and he was driven to decorate his score with 
such florid exuberances as not even a castrato could 
supplement. Alas! the only success in Aureliano was 
Velluti himself. This singer made such an impression 
on Napoleon later on in Paris that he was decorated 
with the Iron Crown, much to the annoyance of 
soldiers who had earned it. 

Rossini’s fame was spreading, and it was not sur- 
prising that Barbaja, the great impresario of San 
Carlo, Naples, should try to capture him. Barbaja— 
ex-waiter, horse coper, gross, illiterate, his huge 
stomach clustered with gold chains and charms, his 
thick fingers encircled with diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds—with his flair for the right thing in the 
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theatre, offered Rossini 12,000 francs a year, board 
and lodging and a carriage. For this Rossini was to 
write two operas yearly, and alter any works in the 
repertoire that needed revision. This done, he was 
free to contract with other theatres. 

The first opera he composed for Naples was Elisa- 
betta, with libretto by Romani from Scott’s Kenil- 
worth. Colbran played Queen Elizabeth. Isabella 
Angelica Colbran, at this time already thirty years 
old, plays an important part in Rossini’s life, and 
here is a description of her by a contemporary :— 

** Shining black hair framed an exquisite oval such 
as can only be found in the pictures of Velasquez and 
Murillo. Sparkling eyes, in whose black velvety 
depths the fair word Amore seemed to be inscribed, 
shone through long lashes that seemed to sweep her 
cheeks. The mouth, neither too large nor too small, 
half closed in a provocative smile, revealed two rows 
of pearly white teeth. . .. Fine shoulders and a 
rounded form... ” 

Add to all this that she was Barbaja’s First Lady 
in every sense, the favourite of King Ferdinand, that 
Royalists and Republicans fought over her, and it is 
easy to understand that Rossini found her irresistible. 
Her voice had lost its freshness when he met her first, 
and after 1815 she began to sing flat. The sensitive- 
eared Neapolitans were only restrained from hissing 
her off the stage at times by the knowledge of her 
powerful position, not only in the theatre but at 
Court. She did not marry Rossini until 1822, nor did 
she retire until 1828. 

Elisabetta pleased the Neapolitans, especially the 
overture; but they did not know it was originally 
written for the unfortunate Aureliano. A vear later 
it appeared as the overture to Barbiere. Rossini was 
an expert juggler with his own, and sometimes other 
people’s, music. 

It was in Rome that I Barbiere di Siviglia was first 
produced. Rossini had a contract for two eomic 
operas, dated December, 1815. He was to get 400 
scudi for each, and board and lodging in the same 
house as Luigi Zamboni, the bass and future Figaro. 
Here the librettist, Sterbini, was also lodged, and here 
was written and composed in thirteen days the incom- 
parable Barbiere. 

Libretto and music sprang up in one flame—author 
and composer worked day and night in a fever of 
inspiration, snatching here and there a mouthful of 
food, a moment of sleep, unshaven, unwashed, casting 
manuscripts red-hot on to the floor, where they were 
picked up by an army of copyists, in spite of which 
the original overture was lost and never found. 

In 1776 Paisello had composed a version of Beau- 
marchais’ play, which still held a high place in the 
hearts of the Romans. Rossini had written a modest 
letter to ‘* Papa Paisello,’’ asking his permission to 
do another version of the comedy, and apologising 
for his temerity. Papa Paisello readily gave his con- 
sent, fully confident of the failure of any attempt to 
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supersede his own work, not forgetting to hint to his 
many admirers in Rome that a demand would be 
made upon their loyalty when this young upstart’s 
version was produced. The admirers rose to the 
pceasion and packed the theatre, intending to create 
a disturbance whatever the merits of the work. A 
series of unfortunate events helped to make the even- 
ing one of the greatest fiaschi in operatic history. 

First, Garcia, the tenor, was allowed to sing a 
Spanish melody of his own arrangement beneath 
Rosina’s window. He forgot to tune his guitar, and 
had to do it on the stage, which was embarrassing 
enough; then a string broke with a snap, and the 
audience’s laughter turned to hisses, or, as_ the 
Italians express themselves, fischi (whistles). When 
Figaro came on for his great song, carrying another 
guitar, the house broke into a roar of derision, and 
not a note of Largo al Factotum was heard. Only 
when Madame Giorgi-Righetto began Una Voce was 
the audience silent and compelled to applaud. 

In the second scene Vitarelli, beautifully made up 
as Basilio, fell over a trap as he made his entrance, 
injuring his face, so that he had to sing La Calunnia 
é un Venticello with his handkerchief held to his nose, 
which apparent buffoonery was resented by the 
audience. Lastly, in the great concerted finale, a cat 
appeared on the stage and took refuge under Rosina’s 
skirts when Figaro and Bartolo in turn tried to chase 
it away. This appearance, though it spoilt the scene, 
was surely a good augury, but for the rest it looked 
as though the jettatura had been employed by Papa 
Paisello and his friends to some effect. 

Pandemonium reigned at the fall of the curtain, 
and no one applauded except Rossini himself, and 
this he did standing on a chair facing the audience. 
An hour later members of the company, coming round 
to his rooms to condole with him, found him in bed 
fast asleep. 

After the season in Rome, where Barbiere not only 
came into its own but was soon the rage, Rossini 
returned to Naples. He found the San Carlo Theatre 
a heap of ashes; Barbaja rebuilt it in nine months. 
Meanwhile, Otello was produced at the Teatro del 
Fondo on December 4th, 1816. Davide, whose com- 
pass was three octaves including four B flats, played 
Otello. He was sometimes called the Rossini of song, 
and so carried away his audiences that he could 
commit the most outrageous absurdities with im- 
punity. On this occasion he was not satisfied with 
the final scene, so after the violent scene of jealousy 
which was to lead to Desdemona’s death, he sheathed 
his dagger, broke into a love duet, and retired grace- 
fully leading Desdemona by the hand amid the frantic 
bravos of the audience. So much for the tragedy of 
Otello. 

From tragedy to comedy again: Rome saw Cener- 
entola (Cinderella) at Carnival time, 1817. Though 
this light opera was mostly a re-hash of tunes from 
his past operas, it was evidently full of charm and 


grace. Gazza Ladra followed at Milan, of which the 
overture survives. The next work of any importance 
was the oratorio Moise, which was produced in Lent 
of 1818. This gorgeous production was marred by an 
incident in the third act when Moses divided the Red 
Sea. Not only was the water five or six feet higher 
than its banks but the stage hands were plainly visible 
manipulating the waves. The audience was delighted, 
and the rest of the opera was inaudible. To save this 
difficult situation Rossini composed a prayer for the 
Jews to sing while the operation was going on, Dal 
tuo stellato soglio, which on the third night was 
received rapturously, and the Red Sea was crossed 
without mishap. 

This opera in its later form was performed a year or 
two ago in the Greek theatre at Syracuse, Sicily, a 
distant thunderstorm contributing not a little to the 
solemn grandeur of the occasion. 

Maometto Secondo was the last opera Rossini was 
to give to Naples, for in July of the year it was pro- 
duced, 1820, came the Carbonari revolt, which drove 
out the King and ruined Barbaja. The next venture 
in Rome, Matilda di Shabran, is only interesting in 
that it was conducted by Paganini. 

On March 15th, 1822, Rossini married Isabella 
Colbran, who possessed a villa at Bologna, Villa di 
Castenaso, and £500 of her own. Vienna was their 
next objective, and here the meeting between Rossini 
and Beethoven took place. *‘ The butterfly flew in the 
way of the Eagle,”’ says ‘* Eusebius.’’ But it appears 
that the eagle was gracious, however much bitterness 
there may have been in this encounter with Vienna’s 
new idol. That city had ears only for Rossini. 
Schubert sang in vain; Beethoven roused but faint 
interest in the hearts of the Viennese, just as a gener- 
ation earlier Mozart had been ousted by Salieri. 
Rossini relates how he was moved by the poverty and 
squalor of the Master’s surroundings, and adds: ‘* The 
portraits which we know of Beethoven give a fairly 
good idea of his looks, but what no pencil can express 
is the indefinable sadness which lies in his expression. 
His voice was slightly veiled.’’ Beethoven congratu- 
lated him on Barbiere and told him he should write 
nothing but comic opera. ‘* Serious opera is not the 
business of the Italians. They are lacking in musical 
theory; but no one surpasses the Italians in opera 
buffa.’’ When reminded of Otello and Moisé he pro- 
fessed to have little knowledge of them. 

Rossini made his debut as a conductor at Vienna 
with a German version of La Cenerentola, followed by 
Zelmira, which had been given at Naples in 1821. 
His personal success was as great as ever. He is 
described as ‘“‘ highly accomplished, of agreeable 
manners and pleasant appearance, full of wit and fun, 
cheerful, obliging, courteous and most accessible. 
He is much in society and charms everyone by his 
simple, unassuming style.’’ After Vienna he visited 
his parents, who were now established in Bologna 
and amply provided for by their son. Then Semira- 
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mide was produced at Venice, and Rossini was dis- 
appointed by the cold reception given to a work in 
which he himself had great faith. Hard on his resolu- 
tion never to write again for his own countrymen 
came an offer from the King’s Theatre, London, to 
write an opera to be called La Figlia dell’aria for £240, 
that is, £40 more than he had received for Semira- 
mide. Rossini, now a figure of first importance, set 
out on his travels with Isabella Colbran. They visited 
Paris on the way to London, and were received in 
both cities with ‘‘ onori trionfali.’”? George IV took 
an immense fancy to the Maestro, and insisted upon 
often making music with him. Though he was a 
genuine lover of music, the King was not a great 
violinist, and on one occasion, so glaring were his 
mistakes, that the clouded brow of the Maestro called 
for an apology. Rossini accepted it with exquisite 
tact. ‘* There are few in your Majesty’s position who 
could play so well,”’’ he said. 

Among the prime donne at the King’s Theatre, of 
whom the most highly paid was naturally Isabella 
Colbran, was Guiditta Pasta. She it was who shone 
with greatest lustre in that brilliant season. Her 
great, difficult, nearly unconquerable voice had by 
1824 been almost tamed. Its husky beauty and the 
power and emotion of her acting enchanted London— 
at least the very select portion of London that was 
allowed to enter the Royal Opera House. She shone, 
that is, until illness forced her to retire, and her place 
was taken at a moment’s notice, as we have seen,* 
by the youthful Malibran as Rosina in Barbiere. 

The Rossinis appeared at many soirées that season, 
he accompanying his wife, whose voice, in spite of her 
large salaries, had some time ago begun to fail. But 
it was ** for a sight of the tip of his nose,’’ Rossini 
says, that London hostesses paid them £50 a night, 
a reasonable sum considering that at the same period 
Catalani, after a private visit to Lord Buckingham 
at Stowe, presented her host with a bill ‘* for seven- 
teen songs, £1,700.”’ 

This winter season brought Rossini 175,000 francs, 
and so great was his success that the Italian Theatre 
in Paris, aided by Prince Polignac, then French 
Ambassador in London, persuaded him to come as 
director in place of Paer. He established himself in 
the Rue Taitbout, near his work, and among his first 
acts of diplomacy was the re-engagement of Paer, 
who had long been his avowed enemy, as maestro 
di cembalo (pianist conductor). He produced his own 
La Donna del Lago (Naples, 1819), Semiramide and 
Zelmira, which had not been heard in Paris, and he 
composed a remarkable new opera, Il Viaggio a 
Reims, which was produced to celebrate the corona- 
tion of Charles X. The engagement at the Theatre 
Italien was only for eighteen months, but so great 
was Rossini’s influence and importance in Paris that 
he was appointed to the sinecure posts of ‘* Premier 





* Vide ‘‘Vincenzo Bellini,” June, 1925, Vol. III. No. 1. 
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Compositeur du Roi ’’ and ‘* Inspecteur Général du 
Chant,”’ at a salary of 20,000 francs, to induce him to 
make his home in France and write operas exclusively 
for the French stage. He revised and revived 
Maometto and Moisé at the Academie, and composed 
a new light opera for the same theatre, Le Comte Ory, 
which was produced in 1828. Rossini was at this 
time seriously studying the works of Beethoven, so it 
it not surprising that the best thing in the second act 
of Le Comte Ory is borrowed from the Allegretto 
scherzando of the Eighth Symphony. 

Next, Rossini was attracted by the subject of 
William Tell, the legendary First Confederate of the 
Swiss cantons. Liberal ideas were floating about 
everywhere at this time, and though Rossini was not 
then interested in politics, he could not but feel the 
flutter of them round him, and his instinct for what 
the public wanted led him to accept a clumsy libretto 
from Jouy and Hippolyte Bis. This was rewritten by 
Armand Marrast, whose ‘** meeting of the conspira- 
tors ’’ scene is supposed to be one of the finest pieces 
of libretto writing. In this work Rossini surpasses 
himself. Was it the close study of Beethoven that 
chastened the Maestro’s style and led him to abandon 
cheap effects and to aspire to simple expression and 
sublime grandeur? There is no doubt that Guillaume 
Tell is in a different category from all the rest of 
Rossini’s works. It was originally in five acts, and was 
no doubt much too long. It is old-fashioned now, 
and all we hear of it is the brilliant overture and a few 
songs. The film heroine in a tempest is generally 
supported by the wonderful Storm music, and the 
Pastorale, in which Rossini really let himself go with 
the horns, is the inevitable accompaniment to the 
hero dashing over the prairie in pursuit of the villain 
or the heroine. And that is all we hear of it. But in 
its time it was immensely talked about. Not only for 
its musical qualities, however. Rossini had written 
a ** revolutionary ”’ opera. One of its most striking 
numbers is a trio between the representatives of the 
Three Cantons in which they salute the sun rising over 
the Alps, with a solemn oath “ in the name of their 
sorrows ’’ to revenge themselves on their Austrian 
oppressors. This scene was so impressive and so 
significant in the face of the profound unrest in France 
and elsewhere that the Swiss Guards in Paris were 
forbidden to attend the opera, and its influence was 
thought to have precipitated the troubles of 1880. The 
hymn was sung in the streets by the revolutionaries. 
In 1881, when the opera was produced in Florence, 
people were arrested for applauding too enthusias- 
tically. 

And here, surprisingly, at the very height of his 
fame, ends Rossini’s career as a composer of opera. 
He left Paris for Bologna as soon as Guillaume Tell 
was produced, in company with Isabella, who was 
destined to remain in Bologna for the rest of her life. 
Rossini had made a contract with the government of 
Charles X before Tell was produced for five operas. 
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He had scarcely arrived in Bologna when he heard 
the news of Charles’s abdication and the revolution of 
July. He was back in Paris by November of that 
year, where he found, as he expected, his contract 
repudiated by the new government. He began legal 
proceedings, which lasted till 1835, when he won his 
case and a large sum of money. 

There are many theories as to Rossini’s motive for 
his resolution never to write for the stage again. That 
it was firmly fixed from the production of Guillaume 
Tell there is little doubt. Perhaps he was wise to rest 
upon his laurels; he may have been conscious that 
he had reached his zenith. The sinister figure of 
Meyerbeer was looming ; he was worried about Meyer- 
beer. He knew that his own social prestige was un- 
assailable in Paris, but what about the musical side 
of things? There was also Bellini to be reckoned with. 
A straw that showed which way the wind was blowing 
was the reduction of Guillaume Tell by the manage- 
ment of the Theatre Italien, first into three acts and 
then into fragments. 

** To-night,”’ said the director of the Opera to him, 
we play the second act of Guillaume Tell.’’ 

** What! ’’ said Rossini, bitterly. ‘‘ The whole 
of it? ” 

Donizetti said of Tell, that Rossini wrote the first 
and third act, but God must have written the second. 

Rossini was too vain and too arrogant to risk being 
laid on the shelf. He had been supreme throughout 
his career. Not even had the gigantic figure of 
Beethoven cast a shadow on his path—nor yet 
Schubert. How could he then submit to the possibility 
of being overshadowed by such small fry as Bellini 
and ce juif Meyerbeer? It was wiser to instal oneself 
firmly on the top floor of the Theatre Italien and rule 
its destiny as adviser to the management—to give 
splendid soirées to which all Paris flocked—to be the 
supreme epicure, the host par excellence—to be famed 
for gastronomic and amorous successes, and still to 
keep everybody guessing as to one’s future plans. 

The engagement of Donizetti through Rossini’s 
influence for the season of 1884-5 was regarded by 
Bellini as a plot ‘‘ to suffocate—to exterminate ”’ 
him. He set himself to win over Rossini personally 
by flattery, which he says he did not find difficult, as 
he had always adored the Maestro’s music. Donizetti 
was a favourite of Rossini’s, Bellini says contemptu- 
ously, because he did not fear him as an artist. (This 
theory of Bellini’s is borne out by a remark of 
Rossini’s years later when Bellini was dead and 
Donizetti was at the height of his success: ‘‘ Poor 
Bellini! he had more music in his little finger than 
Donizetti in his whole body.’’) No doubt the Press 
was assiduously worked in Donizetti’s favour-—to no 
purpose. Bellini with his Puritani was the idol of the 
season. Rossini put a good face on it, and perhaps 
congratulated himself anew on having retired from 
the fray. He was friendly and pleasant to Bellini, 
and when the latter died a few months later Rossini 
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devoted himself to providing that the last honours 
paid to the young artist should be worthy of him. 

There was no lack of rumours as to the untimely 
death of Bellini, and the most persistent of them re- 
called the Mozart-Salieri incident. Rossini’s enemies 
declared that it was a “* political poisoning ”’ for 
which he was responsible, and the autopsy ordered 
by the King was mainly to give the lie to this calumny. 

Meyerbeer remained to torment Rossini with possi- 
bilities, and Meyerbeer on his side was never sure 
that Rossini had not something up his sleeve. The 
rehearsals of Les Huguenots prolonged themselves 
inordinately, and Rossini watched with an anxious 
eye. One day he was walking and chatting gaily with 
a friend on the Boulevards when suddenly, to his 
friend’s surprise, Rossini doubled himself up and 
tottered along like a very old man. At the same time 
Meyerbeer was seen approaching. He greeted them 
and asked after Rossini’s health. 

** Very bad; very bad,”’ the Maestro faitered in a 
trembling voice. 

** What’s the meaning of that? ’’ asked the friend 
when Meyerbeer had passed on. 

** It pleases Meyerbeer,”’ said Rossini, resuming his 
jaunty gait. 

On February 29th, 1836, Rossini’s birthday, for he 
was born in leap-year, Les Huguenots was produced 
without too startling a success, and Rossini soon after- 
wards left Paris for Bologna, visiting Frankfiirt on 
his way, and meeting Mendelssohn, who writes of 
him : ** Intellect, animation and wit sparkle in all his 
features and in every word, and those who do not 
consider him a genius ought to hear him, and they 
would change their minds.”’ 

During his last sojourn in Paris he had legalised his 
separation from Isabella Colbran. Her successor was 
Olimpia Pelissier, an amateur of music who devoted 
her life to Rossini from the moment she met him. She 
came from Paris to Bologna at Rossini’s urgent 
request, and Isabella insisted upon her being brought 
to the Villa Castenaso, where the two women took 
stock of each other and actually made friends. 
Rossini, no doubt, was greatly tickled by the situation. 
He wrote to a friend on March 29th, 1887 : 

‘** Isabella, il papa, and Olimpia send you a thou- 
sand messages. The latter is very well received every- 
where, and Isabella behaves excellently in these 
delicate circumstances.”’ 

Bologna now became his home for twelve years. 
He led a peaceful, occupied life, became a municipal 
councillor, directed the Lyceum, at which he had 
been a student, with wisdom and enthusiasm, and 
read the works of Walter Scott in his leisure hours. 
Isabella Colbran died in 1845, after an affecting recon- 
ciliation from which Rossini was seen coming away 
with tears pouring down his cheeks. Perhaps this is 
why Olimpia waited two years before she became his 
second wife. 

Stabat Mater, part of which Rossini had written in 
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Paris and dedicated to the Spanish minister, Sefor 
Valera, was performed complete for the first time at 
the Salle Ventadour, Paris, on January 7th, 1842, 
and at Bologna in March, conducted at Rossini’s 
request by Donizetti. Its great career had begun. 

In the evening of April 27th, 1848, a band of 
soldiers, who were ordered to Lombardy: on active 
service, gathered outside Rossini’s house and played 
a selection of his music. Rossini and his wife 
(Olimpia) appeared on the balcony to acknowledge 
the compliment, and above the applause which greeted 
them they could plainly hear ‘‘ fischi ’’ and cries of 
** Ricco retrogrado.’’ This unpleasant incident was 
the culmination of a growing unpopularity for which 
partly his politics were responsible. But only partly. 
Rossini had the reputation of being enormously rich, 
and his sojourn in Bologna does not seem to have 
been marked by any of the lavishness which makes 
for popularity. At all events, Rossini thought it wise 
to leave Bologna; so he and his Olimpia packed up and 
posted next day for Florence. To the end of his life 
Rossini posted. He feared trains as much as he feared 
the sea. 

The Tuscan climate did not suit him. Florence is 
one of the coldest cities in the world when the north 
‘wind comes rushing down the Arno from the Apen- 
nine. Nevertheless, he seems to have stayed there 
till 1855, when he returned to Paris, his true home. 
Here he occupied the house in the Chaussée d’Antin 
once graced by Count D’Orsay, and his soirées and 
his dinners were as famous as ever. ‘* Rossini lives 
surrounded by unending adoration,’ says a contem- 
porary. ‘* What shall I call you,”’ languished a lovely 
young woman to him: ‘* Great, Genius, Divine? ”’ 

** I would much rather you called me mon petit 
lapin,’’ said Rossini, who never took adulation too 
seriously. 

Olimpia is described at this time as being rich and 
having been beautiful. A huge sculptural Roman 
nose like a tower spared by time emerged from the 
ruins of her beauty; the rest was covered with 
diamonds. Diamonds, in fact, shone in profusion in 
the house in Chaussée d’Antin, for the salon on 
musical evenings was so filled with brilliantly dressed 
women that the men had to stand wedged together in 
passages and doorways, and refreshments, however 
delicious, were seldom able to penetrate beyond the 
fringe of the crowd. All the most famous artists sang, 
and Rossini was generally at the piano, which he is 
said to have played like an orchestra. 

The government presented Rossini with some land 
at Passy, which in those days was country. Here he 
built himself a retreat in which he took a great delight, 
and the last years of his life were pleasantly spent 
entertaining his numerous friends and composing 
jokes for the piano, some of which were dedicated to 
his parrot, with such titles as Valse Anti-dansante, 
Fausse couche de Polka-mazurka, Etude Asthmatique, 
and so on. His early joke, I Due Bruschini, was 
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adapted to French taste and performed at the Bouffes 
Parisiens in 1857, and a year later Semiramide was 
transformed into Semiramis and produced in 1860. 
The only composition of any dimensions of this period 
was the Petite Messe Solennelle, which lasted two 
hours in spite of its name, and was first performed at 
the house of the banker Count Pillet-Will; and his 
last composition was a Cantata which he wrote for the 
Exposition Universelle, and dedicated to ‘* Napoleon 
III and his valiant people.’’ He died, after a day of 
violent pain, at Passy, on Friday, November 13th, 
1868. His funeral was worthy of one of the most 
striking figures of his time, who was Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, commander of many foreign 
orders and honorary member of all the Academies 
and musical institutions of any importance. All the 
stars of opera were present, the Prayer from Moisé 
was sung in chorus, and Adelina Patti and Alboni 
sang the Quis est Homo from his own Stabat Mater. 

Rossini’s music was variously criticised by his con- 
temporaries. Ingres called it the music of a dishonest 
man. Berlioz would have burnt it all, but Berlioz 
would have liked to burn any music that was more 
successful than his own. Schubert, who, of all people, 
might have been justified in decrying it, praises much 
of it warmly, and speaks of Rossini as a rare genius. 

To us nowadays only his lighter moods are toler- 
able. Beethoven was not merely prejudiced when he 
remarked that the Italians should stick to opera bujfa. 
What is most vital of Donizetti’s? Only L’Elisir 
d’Amore and Don Pasquale, both comic operas, 
really live. Bellini’s songs are like lovely keepsakes, 
tender hair set in lockets, brooches with keys and 
hearts, that we take out and admire sometimes. They 
do not live. 

Barbiere has lived more than a hundred years with- 
out flagging. It is foam in sunshine. Compare it 
with Mozart’s Figaro—a diamond cut diamond. Both 
are iridescent, but the diamond’s colour comes from 
its depths. Still, the foam is delightful and not by 
any means to be despised. Rossini had little depth 
either in his music or himself, but he was splendid 
company, a great and famous wit, with a genius for 
life. 

FarrH Compton MACKENZIE. 
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Broadcasting Records 

The November programmes of our Thursday programmes 
of new gramophone records, as broadcast from 2LO, are not 
published in this issue for want of space; but copies can be 
obtained from the London office, if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is sent. 


The Linguist 

An interesting feature of our excellent contemporary The 
Linguist, now just a year old, is a note on international records 
from the pen of Mr. John F. Porte. As a companion to 
Linguaphone records the magazine must be a necessity to all 
who are learning foreign languages. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 1 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 





Fig, 1. 


N this article we give details of a low-frequency 
[empiiser for electric reproduction of gramophone 

records which is capable of giving excellent quality 
with moderate volume. With the addition of a separ- 
ate unit, which will be described later, it can also be 
used for radio reception. In the first instance, how- 
ever, we have confined ourselves to gramophone work. 
There are several advantages in this method of pro- 
cedure which will be explained in due course. 

The theoretical circuit is quite straightforward and 
the lay-out and operation have been simplified as 
much as possible. The performance of this amplifier 
depends on the use of high quality components and 
not so much upon any novelty of design. If inferior 
components are used the performance will suffer 
considerably. We specify below what components we 
have found to work well, but if any reader would like 
to know whether any alternative components he 
happens to possess can be substituted for those speci- 
fied, we shall be ready to advise on receipt of particu- 
lars accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

We regard this design as the absolute minimum of 
what is necessary for good reproduction. At first 
sight it may seem to the more experienced readers to 
contain some unnecessary features. We can only say 
that there are very good reasons for their inclusion. 
For instance, the amplifier uses three valves to give 
a volume which might be obtained with only two. 
But it can easily be demonstrated that by this means 
it is possible to exercise a much greater control over 
the quality of the reproduction. As we mentioned 


last month, this first design is not intended to provide 
more volume than is obtainable with the best modern 
gramophones. Anyone who wants more than that 
should wait for the further designs to be published in 
due course. But we believe that if used in conjunction 
with a good loud speaker (with the exception of a 
moving coil type) it is capable of giving adequate 
volume with a better quality than any ordinary wire- 
less set which we have heard used for reproduction of 
gramophone records. We have tried a number of 
pick-ups with it; the best have been the Woodroffe- 
Celestion and the British Igranic Phonovox. We 
should mention here that our tests of the latter show 
it to be a much better product than the American 
pattern upon which we reported in September. Not 
only have the appearance, workmanship gnd finish 
been greatly improved, but the reproduction with it 
is of a much higher order. The American pattern 
tended to be rather coarse and high amplification 
became impossible owing to the non-linear distortion 
introduced. The British product has an excellent 
tone, and quite a high degree of amplification is 
possible before any unpleasantness is noticeable. It 
is certainly the best pick-up we have come across at 
anything like the price (37s. 6d.). . 

With this design we use two volume controls, the 
first between the pick-up and the amplifier and the 
second between the first and second valves. We find 
that by this means we can not only control volume to 
a nicety but also make an adjustment of tone quality 
as well. It took some experiment before we decided 
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upon this method. We had found that if the first 
method only were used the result with all the pick-ups 
we tried was a lack of response to higher frequencies, 
whilst if the second method only were used there was 
a distinct danger with some records (e.g., the new 
Death of Boris by Chaliapin) of overloading the first 
valve very seriously. The first volume control can 
be simply a variable resistance of from 25,000 to 
50,000 ohms, such as a Centralab or Carter (Rother- 
mel Corporation), connected to the input terminals of 
the amplifier and thus shunted across the pick-up. 
Or it may be a potentiometer of similar value with 
the two ends connected either (i) across the pick-up 
with the slider to the grid of the first valve, one ter- 
minal of the pick-up being connected also to GB-1, 
or (ii) between the grid and GB-1, the pick-up being 
connected to the slider and to GB-1. At present we 
find that the variable shunt resistance method works 
best with this amplifier, but we are conducting some 
further experiments, and will go into this point more 
fully next month. 

One other point should be noticed at the start. It 
is no use whatever trying to operate this amplifier 
with cheap dry batteries. If dry batteries are to be 
used, we advise Siemens’ super-power type; they are 
rather expensive, but the additional cost is well worth 
while. Otherwise good high-tension accumulators or 
one of the better sort of ‘‘ mains units ’’ should be 
employed. The amplifier requires about 15 milli- 
amps at 120 volts, and for the last valve 150 or 180 
volts or even higher values can be used with 
advantage. 
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Circuit DiaGRAM. 


R,, Ry, Rz 10 ohm filament resistances ; R, 100,000 ohms ; 
P 1 megohm or 500,000 ohm. potentiometer (see text); C, 
Q-1 mfd.; C,, C3, Cy, 2 mfd.; T,, intervalve transformer ; 
T, output transformer. V,, V,, V3; amplifying valves (see 
text). 

The theoretical circuit is shown in Fig. 2. The 
input from the pick-up and volume control is fed 
between the grid of V, and GB-1. Resistance-capacity 
coupling is used between V, and V,. In our experi- 
ments we used the R.I. Varley type A unit here with 
excellent results. The two R.I. Varley R.C. units, by 
the way, are the best complete couplings of this type 
we have yet tested. We decided in the end, however, 
to use a special unit here with a grid leak in the form 
of a potentiometer, the slider being connected to V.,. 
This acts as the second volume control referred to 
above. The potentiometer actually used is an Igranic 
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of value 1 megohm, but a Carter “‘ Hi-Pot ”’ of value 
500,000 ohms (Rothermel Corporation) provides an 
even smoother control; it is, however, rather difficult 
to obtain just now. For the anode resistance R, one 
of the wire-wound type of 100,000 ohms is advised. 
An R.I. Varley has actually been used, since it sim- 
plifies lay-out in this instance, but the Igranic and 
the Dubilier Duwirohm are quite satisfactory. The 
coupling condenser C, is a mica condenser of 
sufficiently high value, viz., 0.1uf, to pass very low 
frequencies. A somewhat lower value can be used 
with success, but we do not advise anything smaller 
than .05 uf. The Dubilier (type 775) or the T.C.C. 
(mica type) is recommended. 

The valves V, and V, are transformer coupled. It 
is essential that transformers in electric amplifiers 
should be of the highest quality procurable. Cheap 
transformers are a snare and a delusion. We can par- 
ticularly recommend the Ferranti A.F.3 and A.F.5, 
the R.I. Varley new super Straight-Line, the Igranic 
G type and the Pye transformers. In the set illus- 
trated, the Ferranti A.F.5 has been used as probably 
the most suitable for our purpose. We have tested a 
number of these transformers and find them to be of 
consistently high quality when used with suitable 
valves and in such a way that the current in the 
primary is not more than about 3 m.a. In this ampli- 
fier the primary current will be about 2 m.a. 

Finally, we have incorporated a 1:1 output trans- 
former for connection to the loud speaker. The 
Ferranti O.P.1 type is admirably suited for the pur- 
pose since, by simple adjustment of the feet, it may 
be mounted in any position. It has been mounted 
as shown in the photograph in order to simplify 
wiring. The use of an output transformer, or of a 
choke filter circuit, is really essential here. It has 
many advantages, of which, perhaps, the most im- 
portant are that there is no heavy direct current 
through the loud speaker windings and that the loud 
speaker may be worked at a distance from the ampli- 
fier—in another room, for example. 

One or two other points about the arrangement 
should be noticed. HT —is connected to LT — througha 
fuse-lamp which will not pass more than about 50 m.a. 
of current. The danger of burning out valves through 
accidental shorts is thereby avoided. Igranic-Pacent 
10 ohm pre-set (baseboard) resistors are used for con- 
trolling the filament voltage, and a master on and off 
switch, also Igranic, has been mounted on the panel. 
A bulb indicator, to show when the current is switched 
on, has also been included between LT+ and LT - ; 
this is desirable in these days of dull emitter valves 
which show no visible glow. 

Now, as regards valves. ‘‘ 6-volt ’’ valves have 
been used as on the whole the most satisfactory. 
V, and V, should have a medium amplification factor 
of the order of 15 and an A.C. resistance of 10,000 
to 20,000 ohms. The Marconi DEL 610, with 120 
volts HT, is perhaps the best we have tried in either 
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position. The PM 5X and the Cossor 610LF are suit- 
able, but the latter works at a lower (maximum) HT 
value, and the samples we tried were rather micro- 
phonic in the first stage. Separate HT +1 and HT +2 
terminals are provided, but in the set actually illus- 
trated they have been coupled together. This 
arrangement has the advantage of saving one of the 
three smoothing condensers, C,, C,; and C,» shown in 
the circuit diagram, but it means that V, and V, 
should be valves working at the same HT voltage. 
The negative grid bias (GB-1) on V, and V, is 1} volts. 
It may seem a little strange at first sight that the 
value should be the same for both valves. We have 
not space to discuss the question here; we will only 
say that there are good reasons for it and that the 
arrangement works well, which, after all, is the acid 
test. 








Fig, 4. 


In the valve V, lies the crux of the whole problem. 
A super-power valve is essential, and the higher the 
value of HT+8 the better the results. Less than 
120 volts is inadvisable, and rather higher values are 
desirable. With only 120 volts it is possible to get 
quite a respectable volume without overloading if a 
Panharmonic horn loud speaker is used, but 150 or 180 
volts would be better. The best power valve we have 
ever come across for HT voltages between 120 and 
200 is the B.T.-H. B.11. This was introduced only a 
year ago, and was used in the Panatrope and other 
R.K. loud speakers. For some reason or other it does 
not seem to have caught on with the wireless public— 
possibly because it was not advertised. We now 
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learn with regret that it has been withdrawn. If 
rumour does not lie, however, there is some consola- 
tion. We hear that even better valves are to be intro- 
duced before long. However, we can also recommend 
either a Mullard PM.256, a Marconi DE.5a or a Cossor 
Stentor Six. We include the last with some hesitation 
since those we have tried have varied substantially ; 
some are very good, but in one case the emission in 
milliamps was only half what it should have been. 
The makers, of course, would willingly replace a valve 
of this sort, but we fear that many inexperienced 
readers would not know when the valve was at fault. 

The lay-out of the components on the base-board 
and panel is shown in Fig. 8. Only the volume con- 
trol, the on and off switch and the bulb indicator are 
on the panel, which, being Ebonart, is of high quality. 
All the rest are arranged on the base-board in such a 
way that the important connections are remarkably 
short and neatly spaced. Some of the low tension 
connections are taken under the base-board as shown 
in the photograph in Fig. 4, and the smoothing con- 
densers are also conveniently placed there. As ex- 
plained above, C, has actually been omitted in the set 
shown, but a space has been left at X for its inclusion 
if separate HT + 1 and HT +2 tappings are used. The 
base-board is raised on two wooden end-strips, 8} in. 
by 14 in. by } in. The terminals, with the exception 
of those for input and output, are grouped together 
at the back on raised ebonite strips. It should also 
be noted that each valve-holder is raised from the 
base-board on Clix insulators or on two pieces of 
ebonite tube 3 in. in diameter and about } in. long; 
tubing of this size but 7 in. long is also used to support 
the terminal strips. 

The base-board and panel fit conveniently into a 
** vignette ’’ cabinet of the type shown. This can be 
obtained at most large wireless shops for about 380s. 
in oak. The input and output terminals are fixed 
through ebonite bushes at the ends of the cabinet. 
This is very convenient in use and simplifies the inter- 
nal wiring to some extent. Shrouded ebonite ter- 
minals (Belling-Lee or Igranic) are recommended 
throughout ; they are especially desirable for the out- 
put and input. Some readers may have an old 
pedestal gramophone which they would like to convert 
for an electric amplifier. We find that it is possible 
to arrange the components in this design in the old 
horn compartment underneath the motor in many 
gramophones, and then the bottom compartment, 
formerly used for record storage, can be converted to 
accommodate batteries, etc. This is an arrangement 
which might well be adopted ultimately, and we hope 
to publish a description of a typical case in a subse- 
quent issue. In the first place, however, we think that 
readers would be well advised to build up the set as 
here described ; after all, the expense of the base-board 
and panel, which are all that would require replace- 
ment, is quite small. A special cabinet is not really 
necessary to start with. 
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In building the set, first of all mount the various 
components on the base board and panel in the 
positions shown in Figs. 4 and 5. It is well to mark 
out the position of the holes to be drilled in the panel 
on a piece of paper of the same size as the panel 
(12 in. by 6 in.). Then place the paper on the. panel 
with its edges registering exactly, and with a pointed 
scriber or centre punch mark the points through the 
paper on to the panel at which the holes have to be 
drilled. Before drilling, place the panel on a flat 
piece of board with a few pieces of tissue paper 
between (to avoid scratching the panel), and round 
the panel nail strips of wood so as to frame it on three 
sides; this prevents slipping during drilling. Drill 
each hole first of all with a small drill, say 4} in., and 
then increase the size with larger drills up to that 
required. The holes at the bottom of the panel for 
screwing to the base-board (No. 6, 3 in. brass screws) 
should be countersunk. If a cabinet is not to be used 
it is advisable to support the panel by means of a 
panel bracket to the base-board. 

Before attaching the panel it is desirable to wire up 
some of the base-board components, drilling the holes 
through the base-board, as shown, to take the wires 
which have to go underneath. 


LIST OF COMPONENTS. 


1 ebonite panel 6in. x ]2in. x % in. (Ebonart). 

1 5-ply baseboard 16in. x 8}in. raised on strips 1}in. deep. 

3 10 ohm pre-set resistors (Igranic). 

3 Valve-holders (Benjamin, Igranic, Wearite). 

1 AF5 Transformer (Ferranti). 

1 OP1 Transformer (Ferranti). 

1 100,000 ohm wire-wound anode resistance and vertical type 
holder (RI-Varley). 

1 0-1 mfd mica condenser (Dubilier, T.C.C.). 

2 (or 3) 2 mfd Mansbridge condensers (C, tested 400 volts) 
(T.C.C. or Dubilier). 

1 High resistance Potentiometer (1 megohm, Igranic) or 
(500,000 ohm, Carter-Rothermel). 

1 On and off switch (Igranic, Wearite). 

1 50 m.a., 6v fuse lamp and holder (Bulgin). 

1 50 m.a., 6v panel light and holder (Bulgin). 

13 Shrouded ebonite terminals, marked Input+, Input— 
LT+, LT—, GB+, GB—1, GB—2, HT+1, HT+2, 
HT+3, HT—, Output+, Output—. (Belling-Lee, 
Igranic). 

Glazite wire, 18-gauge tinned copper wire, rubber covered 
wire, ebonite strips (7in X lin. and 3 x lin.), 3in. ebonite 
tube for supports (4 pieces fin. long, 6 pieces fin. long). 

Notes on wiring. 

In the wiring diagram, which is drawn to scale, the panel 
is shown in the same plane as the base board. Actually, of 
course, they are at right angles being fixed together by 4 screws 
spaced 3in. apart and 1}in. from each end of the panel, the 
lower edges of the panel and baseboard being flush. 

The wire from one input terminal is shown in the photo- 
graph as going to the nearest terminal of P and in the wiring 
diagram as going to GB—1. These are connected together 
under the base-board so that either connection to the input 
terminal will serve. 

The resistors as shown have the “ off’ position nearest 
to the switch connection. In screwing the resistors to the 
base-board care should be taken not to put undue strain on 
the porcelain. After they have been fixed, the paper scales 


can be secured in position with a touch of celluloid cement. 
The resistances are set to suit the valves by means of a screw- 


driver inserted in the slotted centre screw. To determine 
the setting for any particular valve, note the particulars given 
on the valve-box of the working filament voltage of the valve 
and the filament current taken. Then the resistance in 
o— weing Somaye. 





ohms required is ;;————~ : 
4 Filament current (amps) 


For the D.E.L. 610 this is o— ss = oa = 5 ohms. 
For the Mullard PM. 256 the resistance required is 
6—5°5 _ 2 ok 

ais oe 


The markings on the paper scales can be taken to be sufficiently 
accurate for the setting. : 

All the components used in this set are provided with 
terminals so that soldering is unnecessary and indeed is 
inadvisable for anyone not experienced at the work. 

In this connection it should be noted that unless the soldering 
tag is used the bottom screw in the Bulgin panel light (or bulb 
indicator) may not be quite long enough to come through the 
fibre insulation and make contact with the bottom of the 
bulb. When this component is ordered therefore, the dealer 
should be asked to supply one with a } in. screw instead of 3 in. 

For wiring under the base-board Glazite should be used ; 
the insulation can be scraped off at the ends and any frayed 
edges removed by putting it in the flame of a match, taking 
care not to let the flame touch the tinned wire. The wiring 
to Input and Output terminals should be rubber covered 
stranded wire. All the other wiring can be done with 18 gauge 
tinned copper wire stretched between two pairs of pliers so as 
to make it stiff. The only tools required besides the usual 
hand drills, screwdriver and bradawls are a pair of good wire- 
cutting pliers, preferably with side cutting edges, and a pair 
of round nosed pliers for forming the loops at the ends of the 
wires to fit over the terminals. 

The safe rules in wiring are: ‘‘ Correctness, directness and 
convenience.”’ Normally all wiring carrying different potentials 
and especially the wires to grid or anode, should be spaced 
not less than an inch apart and as far as possible at right- 
angles to each.other. In this set the components have been 
so arranged as to facilitate good wiring. 

Inexperienced readers should note that the terms “ plate ”’ 
and ‘‘ anode ”’ are used indiscriminately in radio components, 
being denoted sometimes by ‘‘ P’’ and sometimes by “A.” 

The order of wiring is as follows. Where battery and other 
terminals on the ebonite strips are mentioned the wires are 
secured by the lock-nuts in the slots in the screwed portion 
underneath and not under the terminal heads, which are 
reserved for the outside connections from the batteries, etc. 


Connect L.T.— terminal to fuse-holder and thence to F.— 
terminal of V, 

H.T.— terminal to other side of fuse-holder. 

G.B.-+ terminal to L.T.— terminal 

H.T.-+1 terminal to lower terminal of R, anode 
Resistance holder. 

H.T.+2 terminal to +H.T. 
transformer. 

G.B.—2 terminal to G.B. terminal of A.F.5 trans- 
former. 

A terminal of V, to Plate terminal of A.F.5 trans- 
former. 

G terminal of V, to Grid terminal of A.F.5 trans- 
former. 

A terminal of V, to Plate of O.P. 1 transformer. 

H.T.-+-3 terminal to H.T.+ of O.P.1 transformer. 

Connections should also be taken from H.T.+1, H.T.+2 

and H.T.-+-3 to the 2 mfd. condensers under the base-board, 

one wire to each respectively. But if a common H.T. voltage 

is to be applied to V, and V, the condenser C, will not be re- 

quired and H.T.+1 and H.T.+2 terminals must be joined by a 

short wire. The other terminals of the 2 mfd. condensers 


terminal of A.F.5 
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are to be joined to L.T.— either direct or by way of G.B.+- 
as shown on the drawing. The L.T.—terminal also connects, 
by way of G.B.+, to F.— of V, and Vs. Connect the A ter- 
minal of V, to nearest terminal of C, condenser and thence to the 
top terminal of anode resistance holder, R. 

Connect F.-+ terminals of V,, V, and V, to nearest terminals 
of R,, R, and Rg respectively. 

Join other terminals of R,, R, and R, together. 

Now fix the ebonite panel, with the components mounted 
on it, to the base-board. 

Connect from G.B.—1 terminal under board up to the 
left top terminal screw of P, high resistance potentiometer. 

Connect remaining terminal of C, condenser to right top 
screw of P. Connect Grid terminal of V, to bottom terminal 
screw of P. 

Connect L.T.+ terminal, under board, to left terminal screw 
of switch. 

Connect nearest terminal of Ry to right terminal of switch 
Connect upper screw of panel light to right terminal of switch. 

Connect lower terminal screw of bulb-holder to F— of Vg, 
under board (whence it connects to L.T.—). 
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Connect grid terminai of V, to upper input terminal at end 
of cabinet. 

Connect from G.B.—1 terminal to lower input terminal. 
Connect output terminals o: O.P. 1 transformer to output 
terminals at end of cabinet. 


Notes on the operation of this amplifier will be published 
next month. 


Reports ON ELeEctTrRicaL COMPONENTS. 


In addition to the components mentioned in the 
article above, we have under test a large number of 
other components, and will report on them in due 
course. At the moment we are changing our head- 
quarters and equipping a special gramophone and 
electric laboratory, and it is therefore inadvisable to 
report in detail until the new apparatus is ready. We 
ask readers and manufacturers to accept our apologies 
for this unavoidable delay. 


¢ + 


The New H.M.V. Electrical Reproducer 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


E have been aware for some time that The 

V \ Gramophone Company were preparing to put 
an electric reproducer on the market this 

winter, and knowing the amount of trouble to which 
they had gone and the amount of experimenting which 
they had done, we were prepared to find something 
really good. We were not disappointed. Let us say 
at once that at the special demonstration which The 
Gramophone Company arranged for us just before 
this issue went to press we were given an electric re- 
production of gramophone records which was quite 
clearly ahead of anything of the kind that we had 
previously heard. One hearing is hardly sufficient for 
a complete judgment; but by this time we have 
become familiar with the points to be looked for and 
are able in a short time to come to a pretty reliable 
estimate of the capabilities of any instrument. And 
we have no misgivings about this reproducer. It is 
not perfect, of course; The Gramophone Company, 
we feel sure, would be the last people to make an ex- 
travagant claim of that kind. But it seems to us to 
be the biggest advance that has yet been made to 
obtain a reproduction at anything like full volume 
and with all the deep bass effects without at the same 
time impairing quality and detail. The volume is 
there, the power is there, the beating of the air which 
the full bass gives is there ; but so also are those other 
valuable qualities upon which the individual character 
of instruments and voices depends. This, so far as 


our experience goes (and it is by no means narrow), 
is a new feature in commercial electrical reproducers, 


and, as we have said, we regard it as a great step 
forward. A violin sounds like a violin and not like 
a “cello or a tenor saxophone; a soprano sounds like 
a soprano; and, perhaps the most exacting test of all, 
Elisabeth Schumann sounds like herself and not like 
Madame d’Alvarez or Edna Thornton. 

One quality only did we miss, and we are not sure 
how far that was due to the reproducer and how far 
to the room in which the demonstration took place. 
(It was certainly not a good room acoustically, though 
some measures had been taken to improve it.) This 
quality is rather difficult to define precisely ; it is per- 
haps best summed up in those much misused words, 
clarity and definition. This clean-cut, vivid quality 
is present in all original performances in a good hall; 
however much the instruments blend together the 
edges of the notes do not, as a rule, get blurred or 
rounded off. One of the complaints against the Albert 
Hall rests here. We felt that tendency to round off 
the edges a little in nearly all the reproduction we 
heard. That it was due in part to the room was in- 
dicated by the fact that it was not so evident when 
one stood behind the curtains in front of which the 
loud speaker was placed. But we observed also that 
the tendency was more noticeable for notes below 
about middle C than it was for higher notes, and as 
the loud speaker was a coil-driven flat metal diaphragm 
in a cabinet about 4 feet square and 2 feet deep, the 
cabinet being open to the air at the sides as well as at 
the front, it is possible that the effect was due to 
phase-interference between the waves from the two 
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surfaces of the diaphragm. It would be foolish to 
dogmatise about the explanation after such a short 
experience ; we are content at the moment to note the 
fact, making it clear at the same time that in doing 
so we are judging the reproduction by the highest 
possible standard, namely, the original performance 
itself. 

One other point should be mentioned. The loud 
speaker had no obvious directional effect like a horn. 
The diffusion cf sound in all directions was as near 
perfection as we have ever heard. 

Now for some technical details. The electrical re- 
producer is being made in two mo lels; the home 
model and the concert model. The former will be 
self-contained in a handsome cabinet. The latter 
will be in three separate units : a control desk contain- 
ing the electric motor, turntal le, ‘* electric sound- 
box ’”’ (as the company prefer to call it) and volume 
control; the electric valve amplifier, and the loud 
speaker cabinet. Both models will work directiy from 
A.C. electric light mains. If only D.C. electric supply 
is available, a motor-generator to convert to A.C. will 
be supplied. The cost will be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of £200, perhaps rather less for the home 
model and rather more for the concert model. 

The ‘ electric sound-box ”’ is of the electro-mag- 
netic moving-iron type, and the damping is done by 
an oil bath. At the demonstration tungstyle needles 
were used and, so far as we could judge during that 
short time, the record wear was not very substantial. 
This is all the more noteworthy since we have found 
that with some of the electric pick-ups on the market, 
especially those which are heavy and have a very stiff 
armature, a tungstyle needle is apt to buckle and tear 
up the record at the first playing. We have always 
found that tungstyle needles give a good tone quality, 
but they require to be used with much circumspec- 
tion; curiously enough, too, they seem to dislike 
records which have previously been played with 
ordinary steel needles. This, however, is by the way. 

We were not able to inspect the electric amplifier, 
which, in point of fact, was stowed away in the base- 
ment. We understand, however, that the valves used 
have been specially designed for the instrument, and 
theré are other novel features. The total current 
consumption in the house model will cost about 14d. 
an hour. The loud speaker is in the form of a coil- 
driven flat metal diaphragm about .002 inch thick and 
a little more than 29 inches in diameter. It is some- 
thing of a novelty to find a diaphragm of this size 
able to reproduce high notes in the efficient manner 
which this one undoubtedly does. 

We understand that The Gramophone Company are 
organising ‘* service’ arrangements both for the 
installation of these reproducers in public buildings 
and private homes and for periodically overhauling 
them. 

We conclude this preliminary report (which, we 
must remind readers, has had to be somewhat rushed 
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in order to be in time for the Christmas number) on 
the note upon which we began. We have long passed 
the stage of being over-impressed by mere volume and 
power. Here is an electrical reproducer with quality 
as well. 


THE 
H.M.V. AUTOMATIC GRAMOPHONE 


This is one of the most uncanny instruments we 
have ever seen. The gramophone part of it contains 
an improved form of orthophonic horn, equivalent, 
we were informed, to a straight horn 9 feet long, and is 
fitted with a new-pattern small-taper, large-bore tone- 
arm and orthophonic sound-box. We described the 
last in an earlier issue. The special feature about 
this instrument is the automatic record changer and 
repeater. The ‘‘ magazine ”’ will hold 20 records; 
12 inch or 10 inch records can be mixed up indis- 
criminately. The operator fills the magazine with 
records, puts in a tungstyle needle, switches on the 
electric current, presses a button and then proceeds 
to take his ease. The machine does the rest. The 
record is picked up from the magazine and placed on 
the turntable, the sound-box and needle are gently 
carried down into the first groove and the band begins 
to play. When the record is finished the sound-box is 
lifted up, the record ejected off the turntable into a 
compartment lined with rubber and felt, a new record 
placed on the turntable, the sound-box and needle 
brought into position again, and on go the revels. If 
you don’t happen to like any particular record you just 
press a button and it is summarily dismissed and the 
next record is played. Or, if you like the record so 
much that you want to hear it again, you just touch a 
lever and the record is repeated. Could anything be 
more convenient? It only remains now for H.M.V. 
to add an attachment which serves out coffee and 
cigars. 

This is not to say that this new instrument is merely 
a clever toy. Make no mistake about that. It is a 
most efficient reproducer, and a very handsome one at 
that. Being more interested on this occasion in the 
electrical reproducer, we were not able to test its 
capabilities fully. But it was at least clear that it is 
capable of reproducing deeper bass notes than any 
other ordinary cabinet gramophone on the market 
in this country. 

The price of the complete instrument is £120. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Monsieur Croche, the Dilettante Hater. By Claude Debussy. 
(Noel Douglas, 6s.) 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by H. €. 
Colles. Third Edition. Vol. 2(D-J). (Macmillan, 30s.) 

Mozart's String Quartets. By T. F. Dunhill. (Two vols., 
ls. 6d. each, Oxford Press.) 

B.B.C. Handbook, 1928. (British BroadcastingCorporation, 2s.) 

The Romance of the Gramophone. By Lindsay Buick, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Ernest Dawson, Ltd., Wellington, N.Z., 5s.) 

Origin and Development of Light Opera. By Sterling Mae- 

?#g kinlay. (Hutchinson, 21s. net.) 
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A CHRISTMAS 





GARLAND OF 


GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 


Garnered by W. S. MEADMORE 


TATIANA MAKUSHINA: Tatiana Makushina, who is a 
Russian by birth, had the curious experience of arriving in this 
country almost unknown, 
and securing a reputation 
solely through some re- 
markable gramophone 
recordings, which even- 
tually led to engagements 
at the Queen’s Hall and 
other important musical 
centres. For _ many 
years she sang in Grand 
Opera in the Balkans, 
where she met her Eng- 
lish husband, who per- 
suaded her to come and 
live in this country. & In- 
cidentally she has also 
sung her way through all 
the Opera Houses of 
Italy, and, indeed, her 
voice has all that fire 
and dramatic expression 
which we associate with 
this form of music. One 
of the finest things I 
have heard on the gramophone was a recording which she 
made long ago of Poldowski’s “‘ Spleen.” 














DALE SMITH: At a recent recital which Dale Smith gave, his 
accompanist presented his charlady with a complimentary 
ticket. Her comment 
the next morning was 
hardly in the manner in 
which a critic would 
have expressed himself. 
** Your friend,” she said, 
“is dangerously attrac- 
tive to women!” Being 
myself but a mere male 
I cannot really gauge the 
havoc that this singer’s 
charming personality does 
play on the fair sex, but 
having an undue appre- 
ciation of a good song 
well sung, I do know that 
Dale Smith’s voice has a 
dangerous attraction for 
me, for a notice that 
he is to sing at one of the 
West End concert halls 
has often induced me to 
leave a comfortable fire- 
side. Dale Smith was 
born in 1894 and is a native of Manchester. Even as a boy his 
voice was renowned for the sweetness of its quality. Last year 
a Northern paper, commenting on the Lytham Festival, said, 
““It may be questioned whether since the days of Dale Smith 





has a boy treble with a voice so naturally beautiful allied with 
a nature so obviously musical been heard at these Lancashire 
Festivals.”’ War service interrupted his studies at the Man- 
chester College of Music. He saw much real active service in 
France, and when he was invalided home it was feared that he 
would never sing again. Fortunately this was not so. In 1918 
he had recovered enough to study with Francis Harford. He 
came to London in 1921 and sang to Plunket Greene, who told 
him that he had a fine voice, but that if he had a footing in 
Manchester to stay there, London was overcrowded. P.G. was 
right and wrong. There is always room anywhere for a singer 
of Dale Smith’s calibre, let alone London. Although his 
wireless work is widely known, his gramophone recordings have 
not yet given him a real opportunity to display what a con- 
summate singer he is of lieder and art songs. 


MARIE NOVELLO: At the age of sixteen, Marie Novello, 
who before had never travelled but a few miles from her native 
city of Cardiff, journeyed 
alone across Europe to 
Vienna,accompanied only 
by her native wit and 
language. She was on 
her way to study with the 
famous Leschetizky, the 
master of Paderewski. 
The adventure was 
characteristic of the 
pianist and illustrative 
of the fact that fortune 
has never come easy to 
her, but has always had 
to be sought’ with 
indomitable _ resolution 
and hard work. At the 
end of her journey she 
found that the great 
teacher would have little 
to do with her until she 
had mastered German. 
In no wise deterred, she 
courageously set to work 
to remove this difficulty, and in a very short while was able to 
converse in this language quite tolerably well. Leschetizky 
was so taken with her pluck and her playing that for the next 
two years he devoted much of his time toher. On her way back 
to Cardiff, and passing through London, she discovered that 
Sir Frederic Cowen, whom she wished to meet, was conducting 
a Symphony concert at the Queen’s Hall. So she made her 
way there, and was waiting for the conductor in the artists’ 
room when Pachmann, who was playing that afternoon, 
suddenly came in. There fcllowed a curious and a dramatic 
moment. Pachmann looked at her, his face changed colour. 
** Who are you ?”’ he excitedly exclaimed. ‘‘ You resemble my 
wife on her wedding day.”’” Marie Novello assured him that she 
wasn’t his wife, but the outcome of this strange meeting was a 
great friendship between the known and the then unknown 
pianist, and Pachmann’s advice and kindness did much to help 
the young artist to her future well-deserved successes. 
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ETHEL BARTLETT: Two years ago there was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy such a delightful portrait of Ethel Bartlett 
that it still lingers in my 
memory. It is, however 
no disparagement to the 
artist of this charming 
piece of work to say that 
her piano playing is still 
more charming. She 
studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, enter- 
ing as an _ Associated 
Board Scholar, and leav- 
ing as an A.R.A.M. She 
also studied with Fre- 
derick Moore and Tobias 
Matthay. Apart from 
her solo work at all the 
leading English concerts 
and over the wireless, she 
has always taken a great 
interest in chamber 
music, and is a frequent 
visitor (and, of course, 
executant) at the South 
Place Chamber Concerts, 
which have been described by Percy Scholes as the Mecca of all 
chamber music lovers. In piano quintets, quartets and trios 
she is an invaluable collaborator, possessing a fine insight into 
the music as a whole, and preserving a splendid balance. Her 
technique and fingering are brilliant. She is the wife of Rae 
Robertson, and it is difficult to say which is the better pianist 
of the two. Their association in pieces for two pianos is 
remarkable. Not only do they see eye to eye in their interpre- 
tations, but the singular unanimity of their playing is remark- 
able. It is as if the two pairs of hands were directed by one 
brain. But I shall not readily forget one occasion when this 
very correctness was far from being a pleasure to hear. Of 
the two pianos sent in for the concert one had not been tuned. 


ROBERT RADFORD: Radford was destined for the career 
of a chartered accountant in his native city of Nottingham. 
However, Randegger, the 
Italian professor of sing- 
ing, heard his voice, and 
promptly advised him to 
forget accountancy and 
sing. The advice fell in 
with Radford’s own in- 
clinations, and in 1896 
he came to London 
and entered the Royal 
Academy, where he com- 
menced his studies with 
Frederick King. His sub- 
sequent successes are too 
well known to need any 
recapitulation, but Rad- 
ford is an extraordinary 
testimony to the far- 
reaching influences of 
the gramophone. Local 
agents explain the big 
audiences which gather 
to hear him sing at small 
towns by telling him that 
they are his gramophone audience—‘ They have all your 
records.” Radford recently met Dr. Dowling, the conductor 
of the last Cape Town Festival, at a London concert. Dr. 
Dowling remarked that the last time he had heard Radford 
sing was in Cape Town. ‘“ Impossible”’ said Radford, ‘ I’ve 
never been there.” ‘“ That may be,” said Dr. Dowling, “ but 
I heard you sing Nazareth in Main Street. Your voice was 








emanating from a horn gramophone, and mighty good it was !”’ 
In a small Midland town, Radford went into a gramophone 
salon and asked to hear one of his own records which had just 
been issued. The assistant placed the record on a machine. 
Radford listened and then suggested that it was being played 
too quickly, the voice was much too high. The assistant didn’t 
think so, and asked him if he had ever heard Radford sing ? 
** Frequently,” said Radford. ‘‘So have I,” said the girl, 
‘‘and that is exactly how he sings this:song!” Radford 
looked at her blankly, and then solemnly presenting her with 
his card, disappeared from the shop. 


ELSIE SUDDABY : Elsie Suddaby started her musical career 
as a pianist, and won the Gold Medal of the Associated Board 
and the Diploma of 
Associate of the Royal 
College of Music. Indeed, 
in those days she hardly 
realised that she had a 
voice. What is more 
curious is that her friends 
thought that she had a 
contralto voice, and when 
at length she decided to 
have singing lessons, and 
first went to Dr. Bair- 
stow, she sang him two 
contralto songs. He, 
however, at once per- 
ceived that her voice was 
capable of considerable 
expansion, and _ event- 
ually so trained her voice 
that she was able to sing 
soprano parts for all the 
‘ principal choral societies 
in the country. She is 
one of those few artists 
who convey the spirit of music as well as the notes ; her singing 
is not only finely conceived but perfectly finished. Her singing 
of Bach is particularly delightful. Her gramophone records 
are typical and excellent. 











ANNE THURSFIELD: Anne Thursfield has, so far, made few 
records, yet all of them should be in the possession of all 
gramophonists who value 
good music perfectly 
expressed. Anne Thurs- 
field has probably had 
more songs dedicated to 
her than any other singer, 
and she is recognised by 
the young English school 
of composers as being an 
invaluable medium to 
introduce their songs to 
the public. She, indeed, 
has a singular aptitude 
for getting inside the 
composers’ thought, and 
with the help of a pre- 
fectly controlled and 
charming voice, she con- 
trives to render their 
songs in such fashion as 
convinces one that no 
other interpretation could 
be possible! Her singing 
of lieder is equally re- 
markable. Her linguistic attainments are astounding and 
would have delighted George Borrow. She recently sang 129 
songs in public during one month, in six different languages. 
In addition, they were all performed from memory. 
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DAISY KENNEDY : Born at Burra Burra (near Adelaide), of 
Seotch and Irish parents, Daisy Kennedy, as a young girl, 
succeeded in persuading 
Kubelik to hear her play, 
and he said that during 
the whole of the eight 
years in which he had 
toured the world he had 
never come across such a 
rare talent. Fired by 
his words, she travelled to 
Prague and called on 
Sevcik and asked for 
lessons. ‘‘ Have you an 
appointment ?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘‘ No!” ‘* What 
will you do if I don’t 
teach you?” “Go 
back to Australia at 
once!” On hearing her 
play, Sevcik was as en- 
thusiastic as Kubelik had 
been, and soon, as a 
result of an open compe- 
tition, she entered the 
famous Meisterschule, 
which is restricted to ten pupils. She was the only English- 
speaking student in the class. So rapid was her progress that 
the Austrian Government granted her six months’ free tuition. 
First appearing in London in 1911, her career since then has 
been one of exceptional brilliancy. 





EDNA THOMAS , ;It was as far ago as 1887 that the Jubilee 
Bingers (a group of coloured folk) first introduced Nigger 
Spirituals to English 
audiences, and so great 
was their success that 
they sang before the 
Queen. History does not 
relate whether she was 
amused or not. Any rate, 
the Spirituals, with their 
haunting broken rhythms 
and quaint, unsophisti- 
cated words, made a deep 
impression, which ended 
in the bathos of the 
popular coon song. A 
few years ago the genuine 
Spirituals were revived 
in this country by those 








incomparable artists 
Edna Thomas and Ro- 
land Hayes. Edna 
Thomas was “ bawn en 
raised’? “way down 
South,” and it was anold 
negress called Ninna, 


who had been a servant in her family for many years, 
who first taught the singer these fascinating tunes. ‘‘ Lor’, 
honey, for a momen’ I fergat yer color,” was the great compli- 
ment Ninna once paid to Edna Thomas when the latter was 
practising a spiritual. It is, of course, well known that the 
songs originated in the old slave days on the cotton plantations, 
and have been orally handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Edna Thomas went to great trouble collecting from 
, reliable sources the authentic versions. A well-known Nigger 
4 singer named Moggie once told her how a Spiritual came into 
existence. “’Et was wile evvrybody had dat flue, evvrybody 
had, and I was a-laying in baid jes mos’ near daid. My 
mammy she done braught me sommen tuh eat, and I sez I 
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doan want nuffin to eat, I jez want to lay still. Presen’ly 
there was a shoosh in de room, an’ I looks up an’ it was filled 
wid angels, an’ dey” was a-singin’, an’ dey sing ‘ Lawd, w’en all 
de Sadness Comes,’ an’ dat’s where I done larnt it.’”’ If the 
gramophone cannot preserve for us that charming picture of 
Edna Thomas in the crinoline which she wears at her concert 
performances, it does uncannily reproduce for us her lovely 
and unforgettable voice. 


MAVIS BENNETT: Mavis Bennett was born at Redditch. 
At the age of sixteen she was earning a meagre living as a 
dressmaker. Her scanty 
pocket-money was spent 
on singing lessons. When 
she was barely of age 
she travelled for two 
years with the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, 
understudying all the 
principal parts. Then 
came a dramatic step. 
Leaving the Company 
she came to London with 
but £10 in her pocket, 
and knowing no one. 
For weeks she vainly 
hunted for an engage- 
ment, and then that 
friend of young talent, de 
Groot, gave her a chance 
at the Piccadilly. When 
he first heard her voice he 
likened it to Galli-Curci’s, 
and declared that she 
would develop into the 
greatest coloratura artist that England had ever produced. 
Without quite achieving this, she has certainly done remarkably 
well. Her success at the Piccadilly was such that after a few 
weeks she had booked engagements for the following three 
years. 





EDITH LORAND: Edith Lorandjwas born at Budapest. 
Her father, the director of a large petroleum factory, was a 
Hungarian and_ her 
mother, although Aus- 
trian, had descended from 
an old Italian family, and 
in her youth had been a 
brilliant pianist, having 
studied at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. At an 
unusually early age 
Edith Lorand displayed 
an exceptional aptitude 
for the piano and the 
violin. She was but six 
when she made her first 
public appearance at a 
charity concert in Buda- 
pest. Later, she studied 
with Hubay at the Buda- 
pest Academy, and when 
she was sixteen she was 
awarded the Professor 
Diploma. She then 
went to Vienna to Flesch, 
the teacher of Alma 
Moode and many other famous violinists. Her career has 
been one of exceptional brilliance and she has toured and given 
recitals in Germany, Poland, Austria and England. Incident- 
ally she speaks perfect English, French and Italian. 
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HUBERT EISDELL: Hubert Eisdell started earning an 
income by fruit farming in Canada. He gave his first public 
recital at Toronto, but 
singing as an amateur. 
At the end of three years 
he came to England for a 
holiday. Long before 
this he had known 
Gervase Elwes, who was 
to have a deep reaching 
influence on _ his _ life. 
Indeed, a song which 
Eisdell once heard Elwes 
sing about an umbrella 
had got firmly fixed in 
his mind as a musical 
experience which was 
quite unforgettable. And 
on this holiday LEisdell 
met him again. They 
were returning from a 
shooting party together, 
and Eisdell remembers 
how they got off the 
bicycles they were riding 
and sat in a hedge and 
talked about singing, more particularly the possibility of 
Eisdell doing something in this direction. When they reached 
the Manor House at Brigg, Eisdell sang to Elwes, and the up- 
shot of this was that they both went off to London the next 
day to consult Elwes’ singing master, Victor Beigel. Beigel 
liked Eisdell’s voice and undertook to train it. As they came 
away EKisdell went into the first Post Office they reached and 
cabled to Canada his intention of not returning but of taking 
up singing professionally. A decision which I imagine he has 
never regretted. Many years after Eisdell sang at the Gervase 
Elwes Memorial Concert, and the last song of his group was 
called ‘ There is no death.’’ Some time after he discovered 
that this was the last song of all that Elwes had sung before 
that characteristic act of courtesy cost him his life in that little 
wayside station in Canada. 





HAROLD CRAXTON : 
in 1885. 


Harold Craxton was born in Devizes 
History records that he made his first appearance 
in public at the age of 
five and a half, when the 
Mayor (whose trade, in- 
cidentally was that of 
butcher) gave a concert, 
and Harold  Craxton 
played pianoforte duets 
with the most popular 
barmaid in the town. 
When eleven he came to 
London to play to 
William Carter, and when 
asked what was the best 
piece of music he knew, 
replied, ‘‘ The Bluebells 
of Scotland, with my 
own variations”! Wil- 
liam Carter refused to 
teach the boy, saying 
‘““He has no taste,’ a 
statement which time has 
more than refuted. In 
1897 a teacher gave him 
twelve lessons for a 
guinea. After the second, his father wrote and inquired when 
he was going to appear in public! His first professional 
engagement happened in 1902,when he received £2 per week 
as accompanist, assistant drummer, librarian, harp parts on 





the piano and photographer to the Devonshire Park Orchestra. 
Then he played in a West End café orchestra, and saved £50, 
which he spent on lessons with Tito Mattei, the Court musician. 
Then, after playing in the Royal Italian Orchestra at Cromer, 
he returned to London and studied with Cuthbert Whitemore 
(‘whose teaching was a revelation’’) and later with Tobias 
Matthay. This was the turning point in Craxton’s career. In 
1911-12 he accompanied Albani, and from 1912 until 1919 he 
was with Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. Then he toured 
with Thibaud and Cortot. In an emergency he played the 
Franck Sonata with the famous violinist, and as a result of 
this Thibaud insisted on playing one of the Brahms sonatas 
with him in London. In 1919 Craxton was appointed to the 
Academy staff, and a large part of his time has since been 
occupied in teaching. Apart from his unusual abilities as an 
accompanist, he is particularly famed for his interpretations of 
early English keyboard music. He was the first pianist te 
devote a whole London recital to this period. This music is 
his joy, and he has given to it a new and enchanting life. I 
know of no other pianist who so happily contrives to capture 
the spirit and beauty of this music which is indeed England’s 
musical glory. 


HEDDLE NASH: Heddle Nash, like many other singers who 
subsequently made good, commenced his career as a chorister. 
In 1914 he won a scholar- 
ship for the Blackheath 
Conservatoire. But it 
was not until 1918 that 
he was able to take ad- 
vantage of his success, 
the intervening years 
being spent in the army. 
His voice developed so 
remarkably and quickly 
that he decided to adopt 
singing as a profession. 
After varied experience 
of concert and oratorio 
work, Heddle Nash met 
Dr. Podrecea, who had 
just come to this country 
with the Roman mario- 
nettes. As a result of 
this meeting he was en- 
gaged to sing in the 
Marionette seasons at the 
Scala Theatre and at the 
Coliseum. Later, he ac- 
companied the Marionettes to America. Here he decided to 
go on to Italy to perfect his method of voice production. In 
Milan he studied with Giuseppe Borghatti, the well-known 
Wagnerian tenor. Soon after he was offered and accepted a 
contract to sing leading tenor roles in Grand Opera. His debut 
was made at the Teatro Carcano in Milan with considerable 
personal success. The opera was Rossini’s delightful ‘* Barber 
of Seville,’ and the evening was not without its lighter side 
for the naturally somewhat nervous tenor who was taking the 
part of d’Almaviva. There is a word in the libretto—biglietto 
—which it is difficult for an Englishman to pronounce without 
giving away hisnationality. Heddle Nash had been called upon 
at the last moment, he had had no rehearsal and was ignorant 
of the pitfall. An older and more experienced singer mimicked 
his pronunciation several times, in audible asides to the audience. 
Heddle Nash bided his time. There comes 1 scene in the opera 
when the intoxicated d’Almaviva takes this character by the 
coat and thrashes him with a riding whip. Heddle Nash took 
full advantage of the opportunity, nor were the audience show 
to realise the joke! After varied expcriences in Italy, Heddle 
Nash returned to England in 1925 and appeared at the “‘ Old 
Vic ” in Rigoletto, and at once revealed himself as a singer of 
outstanding merit. 
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JOHN COATES : When John Coates created the tenor part in 
Elgar’s “‘ The Apostles” the composer was so delighted with 
his performance that he 
straightway dubbed him 
“the Arch Chanter 
John,” having in mind 
the famous singer who in 
674 was sent from Rome 
to Monkwearmouth to 
teach the monks how to 
sing’ matins and vespers. 
The nickname was so 
apt—for does not John 
Coates in these modern 
days teach us all how 
songs should be sung and 
interpreted ?—that the 
singer is always referred 
to among friends as the 
Arch Chanter. John 
Coates was born near 
Bradford, and came of a 
family where fine singing 
voices were a common- 
place. His grandfather 
had a remarkable counter 
tenor voice and was often urged to exploit it in London, but he 
“indignantly declined to adopt the profession, and lead what he 
described as a vagabond’s life. But young John early deter- 
mined to make the best possible use of the glorious gift he had 
inherited. If he was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
it was certainly a tuning fork. About the age of thirteen he 
made his first public appearance as a vocalist, which fact was 
duly chronicled in the local press in this encouraging fashion : 
“Mr. Coates, junior, appeared in evening dress and was 
encored’”’! By day he was employed as an office boy in a 
warehouse, by night he studied to the early hours at the tasks 
which were subsequently to help him to fame. Often he went 
to a piano shop at six in the morning to teach himself to play. 
He sang and saved money to study in Italy, but he married 
instead. In 1894 he sang in Savoy Opera, but it was not until 
after many vicissitudes of fortune that John Coates sang his 
way into Grand Opera and to his recognised position as the 
doyen of English singers. 





EDWARD ISAACS: Edward Isaacs is a Manchester man by 
birth. He studied at the Manchester College of Music, then 
in Berlin, Leipzig and 


Vienna. He first ap- 
peared as a soloist in 
1905 in Manchester, 
under the _ celebrated 
Richter. He has written 
much chamber music, 


founded the chamber con- 
certs which bear his name 
in Manchester, and is 
also well known as a con- 
ductor. In addition to 
his excellent recording 
work he very frequently 
broadcasts. Yet I wonder 
how many gramophone 
and_ wireless _ listeners 
realise that he is afflicted 
with as grievous a dis- 
ability as is possible for 
any man, let alone a 
pianist, to endure? For 
three years now, Edward 
Isaacs has fought against 
eye trouble which has meant almost complete blindness. He 





is now playing with only the very faintest sight of the key- 
board, and he even has to be guided to the piano. Those who 
know the tremendous disability under which he plays might 
well be compassionately disposed to condone any faults of 
technique or any loss of brilliance. There is not the slightest 
need. I doubt if Edward Isaacs has ever played better than 
he is doing at the present time, and this in itself is no slight 
praise. A singularly retentive memory enables him to give 
programmes of piano music which embraces all schools and 
periods. Edward Isaacs has often been accused of being 
humorous, of retailing funny stories on all possible occasions, 
of being cheerful under his unhappy misfortune, and of being 
anxious to use his influence on behalf of talented and struggling 
musicians. All these things are true. Never has musician 
or man so belittled his own tragedy to the needs of others. 
No man certainly holds a more honoured place in English music 
than he, and that his sight may yet be restored to him is the 
earnest wish of all who have come into contact with this 
courageous, lovable man. 


NORMAN ALLIN: Norman Allin was born in Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Lancashire, in 1885. He was barely nine when he was 
; first singing in the public 
ken as an alto in the choir 
of a Methodist church 
near Rochdale. Even at 
this age he had no am- 
bitions to be a pirate or 
even an engine driver, 
but thought that there 
could be nothing finer 
than to spend the rest of 
his life singing. But his 
parents naturally thought 
this too precarious a 
venture, so he was, on 
leaving school, articled 
to an architect. But all 
his spare time was occu- 
pied in studying music- 
composition and theory, 
as well as singing. Nor- 
man Allin recalls that at 
this time he was living 
in a little bedroom some 
fifteen feet by twelve in 
area, and despite considerable opposition, he kept to his studies 
with tremendous enthusiasm. There was something of a 
twinkle in his eyes as he added that his favourite exercise then 
was the composing of hymn tunes. He also managed to teach 
himself German. In 1905 he won as open scholarship worth 
£240 offered by the Lancashire County Council. It is curious 
that the test piece he sang to the adjudicators was Carl Loewe’s 
Edward, to my mind still not only the best record which Allin 
has yet made for the gramophone, but one of the biggest 
gramophone thrills that we are ever likely to have. The next 
five years (his scholarship having been extended by a year) of 
his life were happily spent at the Manchester Royal College of 
Music, where he studied singing with John Acton. Then for 
four years he settled down himself as a teacher of orchestration, 
harmony and singing. In 1914 he visited London, met Sir 
Henry J. Wood, who immediately started him on his public 
career by procuring many engagements for him. Two years 
later he met Sir Thomas Beecham, who was so attracted by 
his voice that he at once engaged him for his opera company. 
In the first twelve months he sang every bass réle in the 
company’s repertoire, which was by no means a limited one. 
His fine baritone voice was particularly effective as Boris 
Godounov in Moussorgsky’s opera, and as Gurnemanz in 
Parsifal. He was one of the founders of the British National 
Opera Company, and is on the Board of Directors. 











